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SCHOOL OF ELOGUTION! 


EATHARINE WESTENDOBF, Principal. 


HE SCHOOL AFFORDS PRACTICAL TRAIN- 

ING in Physical and Vocal Expression, including 
the essential departments of Speech, Expressive Read- 
ing, Gesture and the 


DRAMATIC ART. 

The LECTURE COURSE embraces the VOICE, 
LANGUAGE, RHETORIC, POETRY, and the 4S- 
THETICS of LITERATURE. The Physiolog ey, Sci- 
ence and Philosophy of Expression, History of Dra- 


matic Literature. 
EARE. 

Throughout the year Dramatic Readings and DE- 
LINEATIONS of SHAKSPEARIAN CHARAC- 
TERS by the Principal. 

Students preparing for the Pulpit, Bar or Stage re- 
ceive careful treining in DELIVE RY and the PAN- 
TOMIMIC ART. 

Pupils received at all times for private or class instruc- 
tion. For circulars and terms, address 


KATHARINE WESTENDORF. 
138 W. Ninth St., CINCINNATI. | 


ALLISON*&*SMITH, 


#ELECTROTYPERS* 


— OF — 


Fee ere = | oi =| 


a 


ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


GOOD WORK X.. 


—— Awe 


FRANKLIN T TYPE FOUNDRY. 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Fstublished 1942. 
JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS, 


Pearl, Ivory and Wood Penhold ere; Gold, Sil- 
ver and Rubber Pencil Cases. 
19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
8@” PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE, Ga 


John Tanner & Eo. 


>* PRINTERS .¥¢ 
FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
$. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 
ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


: OF ALL KINDS. 
Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 


For Sale by JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
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(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 


§ Root anp Sons Music Co 
| Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


Afdine Printing OWorks 


248 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns 


C. J. KREHBIEL, Proprietor 


JAS. MU RDOCK, Jr. 


curttr | ENGRAVER { axkiix 


CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
NHIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 
ers of Music connected with the College 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru 


| mental Music; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and 


Oratory, under the finest Teachers of the city. A 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April 2. A Sum 
mer Term of five weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 
1884. Pupils admitted at anytime. For terms or cata 
logue address the Pres’t, Rev. W. K. B ROWN, D. D., 
or Mrs. M. McCuetiran Brown, Vice-Pres’t, Cincin 
nati, ©. 


Stirring Campaign Music 


SHEET MUSIC. 


Superb | 


BLAINE GRAND MARCH, Ryan. . o» » f0ets. 


(Title page illustrated with pi ture of B laine 
BLAINE FROM MAINE. Song and Chorus. 
Gordon. ss . 40 cts 
= BL AINE AND LOG AN ‘NOW Song 
nd Chorus. Westendorf . 35 cts. 


THE NATION LOVES ITS SOLDIERS 
STILL. Song and Chorus. Westendorf. . 40 cts. 
(Title page illustrated with picture of Logan. 

NO SECTION LINES. Song & Chorus. am, 30 cts 

BLAINE, BLAINE, BLAINE OF MAINE. 

Marc hing ng. Ray . . 40 cts, 
A Campaign Wrum Song that fairly ‘ ‘sings itself.” 


FOR BRASS BANDS. 
THE COMING MAN. March. . ‘ ' 50 cts 


CAMPAIGN QUICKSTEP ...... - + + $1.00 | 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BANDS. 


Send for Price List. 


JOHN CHURGH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


FIVE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 
ropean Plan in the West. and its artistic success has 
placed it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. The faculty consists of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. Certificates and Diplomas granted. Positions 
rocured. Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- 
| seedy Pipe Organ, Cabinet Organ, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Langua, 
a distance received in the Boarding 
and Boarding pupils received dai 
year and summer term. 
For Circulars address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Cons: of Musie, 
140 Broapway, Near Fourtu Sr., Cincinnati, O 


ng Department. Day 
y 


Young ladiesfrom | 


during the school | 


| 
| 
| 


And Snwidoctese r of 
SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, &c. 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East 3th St. New York. 





HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
our full 


for placing their orders, and seeing 


line of publications. 


Dr. Root has done many good and 


| useful things for teachers and pupils 


in the way of making the “rough 
places smooth,” but his work in the 
“Teachers’ Club” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction 


~ SAVE 
YOUR 
EYES! 
and CURE 
your 


Headache 
Buy the 
STAR 

Electro * 
Magnetic 
Eye-Shade, 
Only $1.00. 
Spectacles & 
Optical Goods 


at lowest 
prices. 
COHEN 
& RUSK, 
199 W. 4th St. 
Cincinnati, 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 Ww. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. | 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


MISSFANNIEE.BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
~_ OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 308 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, oO. 


"PROF. | WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 


Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 








PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 








ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
331 Race St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


sai “MISS FANNIE | BATTELLE 


MISS CORA ‘BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICR SS, S REED BAND AND 
RCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music in Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. C. ELDER, 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple street, Camp 
Washington, Cincinnati. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 

Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Pi ano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


Z THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street. 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
john Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough- Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Masic. rders left with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


No. 345 


Address 545 


No. Orders 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 





Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 


LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 





Contra Fagotto, and Flute. < Co, 


Care John Church 


MISS MINNIE A. MORGAN, 


333 Hamilton Pike. Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Refers to Miss Clara Baur, Directress of the 
Cincinnati ony ope | of Music. Will accept posi- 
tion as soprano in c hure choir 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 332 East Seventeenth 
New Vork,. 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with John Church & Co 


Street, 


SARAH I. ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, and Theory, 
29 Hopkins Street, 
Cincinnati, O 
THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street. 


LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


JOHN SCHWEE RS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O 
KENNETT (Pianist), 
Orders may be left with John 
Church & Co. 


WM. W. 
Teacher of Music. 





AY JERE — popular. They can be made so again 

by con y hm we them in a way as interesting to 
the people of to-day as the old-fashioned singing schools 
were to the people of former days. There is such 


away. If you have any taste for teaching singing 
classes, please direct a postal to the 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Of Milton, (Northumberland Co.) Pa., 


and they will mail you a description of this “WAY” 
free. Ladies can teach singing classes on this plan as 
successfully as men. A wide field for teaching can be 
created, by ar | the opinion prevail that everybody 
who can sing at all, ought to attend, at least, one term 
of a singing school. This ““WAY” makes it easy to 
create such an — 


THE BEST 


e copy, 50 cts 
. R. MEREDITH & SONS, 
133 & 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
rs PR 1 To whomever will send me names and 
addresses of ten bona fide singing teach- 
ers, I will send FREE a copy of “‘ Hubbard's Voice 
School,” price $2.50. Address 
THOMAS W. HUBBA 
Union ce ity, ‘ritehigan, 


soe * Hubbard's s Success,” the best book 
for Conventions and Singing Classes. 
THI 


For Classes and Schools. 


THE CHORAL UNION, 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 


This new singing book is an advanced help for 
es workers. It contains the results of Dr 
PALMgR’sS experience in the large classes organized 
in New York and Brooklyn, known as the Cuurcn 
Cuorat Union. 

The CHORAL UNION is thoroughly graded, 
and has 

A Junior Grade of 18 lessons. 

A Senior Grade of 18 lessons, and an 

Advanced Singers’ Department, embracing 


Glees, Choruses, etc., of a high order, 176 pages 
in all. 
HE UNI is gotten up in a 
superior manner, 
and is o HH RA ow price. 


60 Cts. per ‘anor by Mail; 
Dozen by Express. 
Specimen pages free. 


BIGIOW’W & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


86.00 per 








SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


_ GLENDALE 


FEMALE COLLECE. 


Thirty-first year begins September 16th. Best facili- 
ties in one complete and thorough Course—English, 
Scientific and Classical. Superior advantages in Music 
and Art. Address 

Rev. L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, le 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 0. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions in all departments of Music 
with a therough and systematic course of 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
proficiency. Founded in 1869. @@-Send for catalogue. 


Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1.00, 
Dana’s Practical Harmony. 
Price, Post-Paid, $2.00. 
The Technic of the Piano. 
Price, Post-Paid, 60 cents. 


Cincinnati Gollege of Music 


SELECT MUSICAL AND ELOCUTIONAL 

Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
employs the best talent in Cincinnati, who labor har- 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress and perfection of pupils. 

Advantages: Pleasancest, most central, healthy, and 
moral location. rental care and home for the 
boarding pupils as ive with the family of the Presi- 
dent in the school. A corps of instructors from which 
more superior artists are taken as vocalists instru- 
mentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 
all other schools. Special opportunities for 
seeking choice positions. Graded teaching and | prices 


in all branches. 
For circulars address Mrs. DORA NELSON 
Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


MR. JOHN HOWARD will spend the coming 
season in CINCINNATI, opening his music rooms, 























177 West Fourth Street, 
ON THE 


ist OF SEPTEMBER. 


Circulars explaining the points of difference from 
other plans of teaching sent by mail. Written Lessons 
given with great success. Enclose 60 cegts for book on 
Respiratory Control; 25 cents for either pamphlet, 
Vocal Reform or Vocal Process; or $1.00 for the three 
works. 


Send in Your Orders | 
AT ONCE 


FOR THE 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


Campaign Songster. 
SMOOTH WORDS and GOOD MUSIC. 


The Songster also inclades B ~ ry 
Sketches of the Nominees, a 
stitution for Campaign Clubs. 











HE aim of this little work is to supply the Republi- 
can party with songs that are worth singing and 
that are wereey of living even after the immediate 
cause of their being has passed away. Generally 
political songs are very r trash; it is not claimed 
that these “Campaign Carols” have high literary 
merit—their chief claim is their timeliness and the ease 
with which they may be sung to popular airs. Songs 
of the sort are Letter for their simplicity and freedom 
from any great literary labors. 


10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURGH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers generally. 








 facili- 
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PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Only a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 
Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 


, elegant title, Frank Howard, . . . . 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, ‘ ‘Ww aston,” 50 cts. 


+ >» 6.0 «8 eee « We © os - » cts, 
Pansy Geen Transcription—R yan, 50 cts. 
Pansy ~lossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, . . 85 cts 
Pansy Blossom— For Orchestra . . cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthrop, ee TC 


Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—Piano accomp., . 50 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati 


A RARE BARGAIN, 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Son 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 
40 CENTS PER COPY, 


ous to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and has been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 
The addition of 16 es was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult oruses for advanced classes, 
while for all practical puspeses the original work of 192 
pages is Poa sufficient. 
e make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
page —T in future. 
ks are perfectly new, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price. 
In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Ol Edition of 192 pages 
Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of *‘ Cash with the 


rder.”” 
"JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


The New Musical Quiver. 


By L. S. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 





A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 


Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 
and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musicat Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments. The Singing 
School Devices are useful and ingenious. The Ed- 
itors have been fortunate im securing contributions 
from prominent American composers. The work is 
eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 
public approval. 

Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per Dozen 
by Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


All the favorite writers so well known te 
our readers, Sherwin, Murray, McGranahan, 
etc., have contributed liberally to “ Pure De- 
light.” 





SPECIAL PRICE LIST 


— Or — 


Band Instruments, His, 


Manufactured, Imported, and for Sale by 


John Church & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


M “sic plays a most important part in all Press 
dential Campaigns. New bands must be organ- 
ized, and old ones thoroughly refitted with the Best 
Instruments. We have in stoc k, and are prepared to 
furnish in large and small quantities, any or all kinds of 
Band Instruments. In order to secure profitable en- 
gagements, and plenty of them, leaders and members 
of bands should prepare themselves xow/ The dest 
bands having the best instruments and the best and 
latest music, will find plenty to do during the cam- 
paign. C onsult with us about complete outfits before 
you buy; we can offer unusual inducements just now 








to all contemplating engaging musically in the discus- | 


sion, Whe shall be President? 


THE DOUBLE BASS. 


YAN’S TRUE DOUBLE BASS INSTRUCTOR 
contains complete instructions and exercises, di- 
rections for tuning, etc., together with a large variety 
of popular melodies, arranged expressly for this instru- 
ment. The department devoted to the “ Elements of 
Music” is quite full and complete, enabling one to mas 


ter them without a teacher. 
Price, 75 Cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE “TRUE” SERIES |: 


—or— 


Valuable Musical Works. 


THE 


TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


An invaluable little book, containing all the musical 
terms, their definition, etc., now in common use. It 
contains just what you want and no more. Can easily 
be carried in the pocket. Price, 35 cents. 


THE TRUE PIANO TUNER. 


Containing concise instructions for Tusinmg and 
Regulating Pianos. This useful little book will be 
welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 
more about the structure and care of their instruments 
Price, 30 cents. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, voic- 
ing, and repairing All the mysteries of the art fully 
illustrated and explained. Country organists will find 
it invaluable. A careful study of it will obviate the 
necessity of sending “‘to town” for a tuner every time 
the organ gets out of order. The book has numerous 
cuts of mechanical apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 
30 cents. 





Books will be added to this series from time to time 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, Oo. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 





E ——— < volume with purity and 

UC Combines s lightness, elasticity, and 

i FINIS obubiess beautiful design and best 
workmanship. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 





NOW READY! 


L. 0. Emerson’s New Book 


CHORAL WORSHIP 


For Choirs, Singing Classes and 
Musical Conventions. 


Full Church Music Book Size. Price, $1.00 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 320 pages 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 100 pages of | ments, 


Exercises, Easy and Graded Songs in one, two, or 
more parts, Glees, etc. A good variety 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 7 ) pages f the best Met 


rical Tunes 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 110 pages of the finest 
Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., for Choir use 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 35 pages of miscellane 
matter, including good material for Concert Singing 
and for training the voice 
On the whole Choral Worship is a book for the 
times, appearing as Chorus, Choir, and Choral Singing 
is again coming in favor, and creating a demand for 
just what this book supplies—in the best way 
Send $1 for Specimen Copy 


JUST OUT! 


The Star Chorus Book 


Convent ons Choirs. an “ Musical Societies. 
By W. 0. PERKINS. 


Price, $1; Per Doz., $9 


Tue Star Cuorus Book is one that a choir ors 
ciety in want of good Sacred and Secular Choruses will 
eagerly adopt, as the selections are of the wery best! 
168 pages, large Octavo size, 36 Choruses, about half 
Secular, B ney Sacred. Organ or Piano accompani 
ments. For Mixed Voices. 

Among the Sacred pieces will be found Haydn's 

‘Glorious is the King,” Mendelssohn's “‘1l waited for 
the Lord,” Handel's “Hallelujah,” and Rossini’s 
“When thou comest.” 

Among the Secular Choruses are Benedict's 

*Home,” Stewart's “Bells of St. Michael's,” Verdi's 

“Storm King,” and Hatton's ‘‘Stars of the Summer 
Night.” 

Song Worship. (55 cts., or $5.60 per dozen By 
L. O. Emerson and W F. SuHerwin. For Sunday 
Schools. 


THE MODEL SINGER 


A New Book for Classes, Schools and Choirs. 
By W. 0. PERKINS and D. B. TOWNER. 


Price, 60 cts., or 86 per doz. 


All teachers of Singing Classes, of all descriptions, 


are invited to examine this new Ciass Box + 192 
pages. The Elements contain an ingenious Modulator, 
good explanations, the Manual Signs, and 124 E xer 
cises. There are 57 Glees and Part Songs, 0 Hymn 
Tunes, 4 Gospel Songs, 18 Anthems, and 4 Chants 
Surely a well Eiled and practically useful book to the 


teacher at a moderate price 


Singing on the Way. 
A truly worthy and good book for Sunday 
Schools and Social Worship. 

By MRS. BELLE M. JEWETT, 


ASSISTED BY 


DR. J. P. HOLBROOK 
Price, 35 Cents. 


SINGING ON THE Way has been before the publi 
a few months, just long enough to be tested, and has 
received unequivocal praise from the persons best able 
to judge. It is of the shape and size of the well-known 


“Gosrpat Hymns,” and admirably fitted for a Vestry or 
Social Meeting Singing Book as well asfor the Sunday 
School. 
175 of the best Songs and Tunes 
Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 





ater += 
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‘*Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Hadfin her sober livery all things clad. 


Milton. 
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THE HIDDEN HARMONY. 


I sit before the organ, and 
Strange chords I cannot understand 
Grow into stranger harmonies 


As wandering fingers press the keys. 


Long notes of restlessness and pain 
Break through the music of the strain ; 
I cannot find the keys where lie 

The harmonies I long to try. 


Oh life, wherein all blindly we 
Grope for the hidden harmony, 
Forever silent must remain 


The sweet andantes of the strain. 


All vainly struggle to be heard, 

The chords by which our souls are stirred 
Unless ~God grant that it may be! 

He shows us where to find the key. 


—Enen E. REXFORD. 


—_ > > a — 


THE MEANING OF SONG. 


66 OETRY and music come down from heaven, and will be 
found there again,’ says D’Aubigne. No saying of Car 
lysle’s is more familiar than the following on the same theme 

‘The meaning of song goes deep. Who is there that, in logical 


words, can express the effect music has on us? a kind of inarticulate, | 


unfathomable speech which leads us to the edge of the Infinite, and 


lets us for moments gaze into that.’’ In connection with the associa- | 


tion power of music I recall Wordsworth’s lines on hearing in the 
Alps the ‘“‘Ranz des Vaches,”’ that air which is said to possess a 
charm for Swiss ears. only. 


**T listen, but no faculty of mine 
Avails those modulations to detec t, 
Which, heard in foreign lands, the Swiss affect 
With tenderest passion ; leaving him to pine 
(So fame reports) and die,—his sweet-breathed kine 
Remembering, the green Alpine pastures decked 
With vernal flowers. Yet may we not reject 
The tale as fabulous.”’ 


The same power of association is attributed to the Scottish air of 
“*Lochaber No More," which the Highland regimental bands are 


forbidden to play in foreign lands; but the air itself is touching to | 


the susceptible of any clime or country. Byron's reference to it will 
be recalled: 
‘* The home 
Heart ballads of Green Erin or Gray Highlands, 
That bring Lochaber back to eyes that roam 
O’er far Atlantic continents or islands, 
The calentures of music which o’ercome 
All mountaineers with dreams that they are nigh lands 
No more to be beheld but in such visions.”’ 


Association, then, can give to songs the power of producing their 


most thrilling effects aside from the intrinsic beauty of the melody. | 


Still another distinct capacity of calling up these subtle feelings is 
believed to lie in the words. If these are melodious, inspiring, poeti- 
cal, they should awaken the same emotions that are stirred by 
melody or association. Dibdin says: 


‘* Those who get at the force and meaning of the words, and pronounce 
them as they sing, with the same sensibility and expression as it would 
require in speaking, possess an accomplishment beyond what all the art 
in the world can convey.” 


We have but to recall the additional pleasure with which we listen 
to a song thus sung, in order to believe that an immortal song may 
owe its life to the poet and not to the musician, or to that magician, 
Association. Thus it would seem that the power of a song lies in the 


cal Visitor. 


melody or harmony of tone, in the association, in the beauty of the 
words. Any of these singly can make a pleasing effect; all of them 
combined produce that which has moved the heart for ages 

A fine illustration of the immortality of an air in spite of words 
which are not only poor as poetry, but go as far as words can in de 
stroying the charm of association, is seen in the British national an 
them, ‘‘God Save the King."’ The singular irrelevancy of the words 
will best be understood by a glance at their history. They are gen- 
erally supposed to have been written by Henry Carey, author of 
“Sally in our Alley,"’ for James II., the exiled monarch; to have 
| been revived during the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, and then 
| silenced by the failure of the Jacobites ; and to have re-appeared with 
| the reading, ‘God Save Great George, our King,"’ but with the refer 
ences to former reigns unchanged. In no other way could a mean 
ing be found, in the quiet and undisputed accession of George, for 
the lines 





‘* Send him victorious, 

I ong to reign over us 

**O Lord, our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall 
Confound their polit 
Frustrate their knavish trick 


But that explanation does not account for the last lines above 
given. They probably refer to the Gunpowder Plot; one strong proof 
of which is, that part of the language is identical with that introduced 

|into a special prayer, ordered by the Church to be offered for the 
| king, after the discovery of that plot. The song has been attributed 
lto Ben Jonson, and, | think, correctly. He was Poet Laureate during 


| the reign of James I., and as such would be called upon to eulogize 
| his liege in verse. Soon after the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, 
| the Honorable Merchant Tailors Company of London had a memor 
able meeting, at which a “great chorus of gentlemen and children 
of the royal chapel" sang. It is known that the music, written by 


| the famous Dr. Bull, was produced on that occasion lo him the air 
of ‘‘God Save the King” is always attributed. The hall of the Mer 
chant Tailors was soon afterward burned with all its contents, but the 
| song was in the memory of the singers. Ben Jonson being a true 
poet, would be glad to have such forced and doggeral verse de 


stroyed. Carey lived during the reigns of Charles II., James IL., 
William and Mary, Anne, and two of the Georges. He was a song 


| writer and a man of brilliant wit, but a satelite of nobility. Hecould 
| easily have taken the floating fragment and trimmed its sails to catch 
|the passing breath of royal favor. And so it grew, and has come 


down to us, “with all its imperfections on its head,” the poorest 
| English national song, set to the finest melody. 

Another instance of the remarkable immortality of an air, totally 
| dissevered from sense or beauty of sentiment in the words, is our own 
saucy, world-defying quickstep, ‘‘Yankee Doodle. The words, 
absurd as they are, illustrate the fact that there may be deep meaning 
|in the apparently aimless journeying of a song, and more popular 
knowledge of its history would add greatly to the association-charm 
of what we have always been half ashamed to call our national mel 
ody. I give the story as I have searched it out, the more readily be 
cause I have lately seen paragraphs relating to it that betokens both 
|} interest and ignorance. ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” has been a true melody of 
|the people in many lands. From the vineyards of France, from dif 
ferent provinces of the free Pyrenees, from the dykes of Holland, 
and from the Puritan struggles of England, the air comes down to us. 
In Holland the laborers received as their wages ‘‘a tenth of the har 
vest and as much buttermilk as they could drink.’ As they reaped 
they sang: 


** Vankee dudel, doodle down, 
Diddle, dudel, lanther, 
Yankee, viver, vover vown, 
Buttermilk and tanther.”’ 


In England, in the reign of Charles I., the air was sung to a rhyme 
which is still heard in our nurseries : 
‘*Lucy Lockett lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it; 
Nothing in it, nothing on it, 
But the binding round it.” 


When Cromwell rode into Oxford upon a small horse, with his 
single plume fastened into a kind of knot, the whole outfit intended 
to suggest Puritan horror of high-stepping steeds and waving plum 
age, some waggish cavalier invented the following rhyme, and set it 
afloat to the homely melody of labor: 























** Yankee Doodle 
Upon a Kentish pony ; 
He stuck a feather in his cap, 
Upon a macaroni.” 


came to town, 


A “ macaroni’ was a small rosette, in shape and size like 
Italian macaroon, called so from a blunder of the English in confus- 
ing the names of two Italian dishes so similar in pronunciation and 
spelling. The tune first came to this country in 1755. Braddock 
was assembling our forefathers near Albany, for an attack on the | 
French and Indians at Forts Niagara and Frontenac. As the Conti- 
nental recruits came in wearing all the fashions that had been seen in 
England for a hundred years, and bearing every weapon but those 
familiar to the fresh, well-drilled British troops, the old picture of 
Cromwell on the Kentish pony rose before the mind of another wag- 
gish cavalier. Dr, Richard Shuckburg, regimental surgeon, was a 
wit and a musician. Planning a joke for the amusement of the camp, 
he wrote out the score of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” and gave it to the leader 
of the Continental band as the latest martial music. It was easily 
caught and enthusiastically played, amid shouts of laughter in the 
English ranks. Twenty-five years. later there was less mirth in the 
British army when, with Lord Cornwallis at its head, it surrendered 
to Continentals whose band was playing ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’ It was 
happy augury that so linked the Puritans of the Old World and the 
New—Cromwell aud Washington, both marching to victory over 
despotism to the music of labor and freedom set for them in derision 
by their foes. 

Another song, associated with a still more intense national strug- 
gle, shows in a wonderful manner how melodies come with the need 
for them. The marching song of the war for the Union no more 
sprang from the ground than did the affliction that called it forth. 1 
refer to the song called “John Brown's Body.’’ Many were shocked 
to hear the almost sacred utterance ‘Glory, Hallelujah!" resounding 
through the North to the echo of armed tread, or the strains of mar- 
tial music. But it would not cease. The refrain, as well as the 
lugubrious words, 


‘¢ John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the grave ; 
His soul is marching on.” 


suited exactly the underlying politico-religious enthusiasm of that 
war, ‘The fact is therefore not so strange as it is striking, that the air 
sprang to being almost at the same time from Charleston, South 
Carolina, and Charlestown, Massachusetts. In 1859 it was brought 
North by a gentlemen who heard it as a hymn in a colored Presby- 
terian church in Charleston. About the same time the organist of 
the Harvard church in Charlestown found it among the musical 
archives of that church, and fitted it to the first stanza of the present 


song. The Glee-Club of the Boston Light Infantry took it up in 1861, 
and asked Mr. Charles Hall to write additional stanzas, which he 
did. The melody of the John Brown song will probably never die, 


but whether the words will be sung again is doubtful, They were 
weird, and solemn, and sad. They seemed at once like the funeral- 
note of slavery and the pean of triumph in the cause for which John 
Brown had died. They were sung by Northern and Southern sol- 
diers together many a time, as if in unconscious prophecy of an 
event in which they should both rejoice. Soon after the burial of 
the poet of liberty, Beranger (1857), there appeared in the “ Paris 
Charivari"’ a set of verses with the same general import or burden 
as the John Brown song. I quote from memory some lines of a 
anslation : 
‘* Bury Beranger! well for you, 

Could you bury the soul of Beranger, too. 

Bury the body of Beranger, 

Bury the printer’s boy you may, 

But the soul that wrought in that printer’s boy 

You can neither bury nor destroy!” 


The two lyrics may have no other connection than that formed by 
the coincidence of sentiment due to similarity of fact.—North Amert- 
can Review. 





HOW TO CARE FOR THE VIOLIN. 
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(AYS a satirist, anent violin playing: 


K¢ Always work the bowing 
5 arm from the shoulder. Acquire dexterity in manipulation ; 
*c® tune is of minorimportance. The use of resin is a bad habit, 


Don't adopt it. It is a great mistake to tune a violin- oftener than 
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A TWILIGHT FANTASY. 


USIC, like true merriment, must be spontaneous, not labored, 
“1\/1 and must owe its birth to the impulse or inspiration of the 
| C34" moment, in order to awake a responsive chord in the breast 


of the listener. It may be for this reason that the so-called descrip- 
tive pieces which flood the market, fail, as a general rule, to produce 
the impression desired by the composer, in spite of the elaborate ex- 
planations affixed to them, reminding one not a little of the enlight- 
ening remarks attached by ambitious painters in the Dark Ages to 
their creations This is a Dog,” * This is a Cat,” etc. On the 
other hand, we not unfrequently come across some exquisite musi- 
cal gem, into which the composer has poured his whole soul, as into 
some delicately beautiful and plastic mould, and which has retained 
a perfect impression, clear-cut as any cameo, of the emotions which 
led to its creation. I know of no composition which more fully ex- 
emplifies my meaning than the one | propose to analyze. Let me 
translate this most exquisite of tone-poems into our grosser tongue, 
and evoke for your benefit, oh my reader, the memories of the past. 

A quaint, old-fashioned room in a house situated in the ancient 
town of Warsaw, Poland. There are only two occupants of the 
apartment, one a woman, young and stately, on whose fair, white 
brow genius has set her seal, the other a mere youth, with a pale, 
haggard face and great dreamy passionate eyes. He is seated ata 
grand piano, and his slender white fingers are straying idly over the 
keys, yet evoking with their lightest and most careless touch the 
rarest and most subtle harmonies that ever owed their birth to mor- 
tal man. Insensibly the vague improvisation shapes itself into a 
more definite form, as the passionate, love-lit eyes of the poet-musi- 
cian stray over the outlines of the woman who is dearer to him than 
life itself. At last there steals upon the chastened gloom of the old 
room the sweetest, saddest, most pathetic strain that ever derived its 
existence from the sorrows of a human heart—the opening measures 





of the nocturne in G minor, 
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Oh! woman heart, so tender, so pitiful, so skilled in the portrayal 
of human grief, how canst thou resist such pleading? The timid, 
hesitating avowal, the boyish rapture of worship, the unconditional 
surrender of these matchless gifts, laid so humbly at thy feet, all 
framed in that setting of divinest harmonies. And now the melody 
assumes a more passionate character, as the lover, emboldened by 
her silence, her averted face, her listening attitude, pours out before 
her the rich argosies of a burdened heart, pleading his cause with 
the simplicity of a child, the strength and fervor of a man and the 
tenderness ofa woman. 














once a month. 


It ought not to require it. Such indulgence only gets 
the instrument 


into bad habits. Keep the violin in a cool, moist 
The bow should occasionally be dipped in the best lubrica- 
It makes it work smoothly, and prevents the hair from fall- 


place. 
ting oil. 
ing off. 








Ah, she is moved at last. She turns her beautiful face on her boy- 
lover, but alas! in those soulful eyes, heavy as they are with a mist 
of unshed tears, he reads no responsive passion, only a tender, wist- 
ful, pitying look, such as a mother might bend on a wayward child, 
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and the music dies away with a faint, broken chord, which tells of 
long cherished hopes shattered forever. 

He has left her presence and is wandering aimlessly through the 
streets, with no thought but to reach some spot where he may avoid 
the speech and sight of men. The sun is nearing the horizon, the 
lights are beginning to twinkle faintly in the old town, the river mut 


murs its monotonous burden as it pursues its course to its home in 


the sea. The cool breeze fans his burning cheek, the calm beauty 
of the dying day falls on his fevered spirit like dew on a parched 
ground, and insensibly he yields his tortured soul to the sweet in 
fluences of the hour. Suddenly a sound falls upon his dulled ear, 


and arouses him from his apathy. Sweet, strong, rich, full; it is the 


vesper bell pealing from the old cathedral tower. 


St 


- et. get. HS | 








He pauses, collects his wandering thoughts and lifts his heavy 


eyes. What is the inscription that glitters in letters of gold over the | 


lofty arch ? 
‘*This is the House of God and the Gate of Heaven.” 


The Gate of Heaven! Alas! what are these but empty words. 
He had striven to make unto himself a heaven upon earth and what | 
had been the result? Its golden apples had turned to Dead Sea | 
fruit, its sparkling streams to brackish waters of marsh, its lustrous 
foliage to a dried and withered gourd. And yet, and yet, could it be 
that there was rest and peace reserved for such as he. 

The church is hushed to reverent silence as he enters. Priest and | 
people are bowing their heads in mute adoration ; the subtle frag 
rance of incense, fit type of the prayers of the saints, ascends from 
the golden censers of the acolytes, and presently on the still air rises | 
the burden of a people's invocation. Lowly and reverent in its open 
ing measures as the publican’s first trembling petition, the melody 
gradually soars aloft, until self and sin are forgotten in an ecstacy of 
triumphant faith and rapturous adoration. Higher and higher, until 
it would seem as if the lofty burden must cleave the intervening ba 
riers of those earthly walls and enshrine itself in ‘‘the Temple not 
made with hands, eternal in the Heavens.” 
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Like a child sobbing itself to sleep on the sheltering bosom of its 
mother, the musician lies, pale, worn and wearied with a struggle 
which has been more bitter than death, but with a holy resignation 
on his face and the light of a strange, new peace shining in his eyes. 
The sinking sun casts a shaft of light through the stained window | 


above him, crowning the boyish head with an aureole of gem-like 


hues, the organ gathers up the mighty harmonies which still linger 
in the dim aisles and transmits them, as by the magic of an alchem 
ist’s touch, into one grand, triumphant final cadence, in which the 
sorrowful burden of those minor strains find their resolution in the 


strong, full, joyous harmony of the tonic major chord 
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ANTONIA KENNEDY LAURIE DICKSON, 
Associate of the College of Organists, London, etc. 
For a fuller study of this exquisite composition, the reader is referred to Chopin's 


| Nocturne in G minor, op. 15 
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THE SONG OF A BIRD. 


ees sun pouring his golden rays upon the blooming earth, 
6A 9 shone with more than his wonted splendor this beaut 
es* ful June day. Trees, shrubs and flowers seemed to rejoice; 
and the twittering of the darting birds impressed the mind with a 
sense of peace and joy. 

But in a darkened room reclined a sorrow-stricken one, to whom 


the sunshine seemed too bright, the flowers too fair; one to whom 
earth's beauteous garb was but an added torture; for the heart was 
struggling against a bereavement so great that all other trials of life 


seemed utterly insignificant, Only one short week before the pet 


and darling of the household, fair-haired baby Maude, had been 
laid to rest in the quiet church yard; and to-day, the mother felt the 
unutterable anguish that only a mother can feel as she resigns to the 
grave the child for whom she has cared with all a mother's deep 
affection. Bitter thoughts filled her mind as she looked upon the 
joyous aspect of nature. How could the sun shine and the birds 
sing, when such grief was in the world? How cruel it seemed that 


her darling was to-day in the grave, when perhaps at this very hour 
other mothers were singing lullabies to the little ones spared to 
them! The baby she had loved was missed, O, so keenly! Would 


life ever again look fairs As the voices of her ch ldren floated 


|through the open window a sharp pang came to the sorrowing 


mother. ‘‘ Had Bertie and Lulu so soon forgotten their little sister ? 


Suddenly a burst of melody from some feathered songster broke 
; ; 

|}upon the still air, warbling and trilling forth its melodious notes; 
|surely never before in a bird's song were heard such triumphanf 


strains. The song ceased, but in a moment again rang out, clearer, 
sweeter, more triumphant than before. The weary mourner listened. 
‘* Yes, even the birds could sing. They were happy; God cared for 
them. How could He so darken her life?’ But at this moment she 
heard these words in Bertie’s eager, excited voice: ‘‘ That bird that's 
singing, Lulu, is the same bird that lost her nest and all her little 
birds a while ago. Don't you remember how the nest blew down 
and was all broken to pieces, and all the little birds were killed 


“O yes, | remember, and how bad the old bird did feel. But lis 
ten, Bertie, so we can hear her sing;"’ and the voices were hushed. 
Within, the mother was also listening, a new thought filling her 
mind. The bird had lost her home and nestlings, yet she could 


| sing that triumphant song. Was God less kind to her than toa bird? 


No! although she was called upon to part with one treasure, home, 


|with her other loved ones, yet remained. Could she not trust 


God and live a life free from murmuring, looking hopefully forward 
to the time when, by His grace, she should see Baby Maude again ? 
Could she, if not with the joy of the bird, at least with the same 
courage, perform her life duties? ‘Yes!’ And the burden of life 
was again taken up with renewed courage, through the lesson con 
tained in the song of a bird. 


Se 


A WAGNER Society has been formed in Amsterdam, for the pu 
pose of giving dramatic performances of his operas, ‘to the end of 
diffusing an increased knowledge and a better understanding of his 
works.” 
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AN ANIMATED FLUTE. 
THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE ROSE—‘‘ WHEREFORE DOST THOU THUS 
ENCHANT ME?’’—A LEAF FROM THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY 


OF JOHN HOWARD, AUTHOR OF HOWARD'S 
METHOD FOR THE VOICE, 


_— 

YAN emerging from college I found myself brought face to face 
&f) with the stern problem of self-support. Nine years of Latin 
and six of Greek would not help to ‘‘ butter my parsnips,” 
as Sancho Panza puts it. It was plainly unnatural to look for a 
living from the dead languages, nor could spherical geometry be 
expected to square my weekly account. What shall I do, I anx- 
iously queried, as I meditatively strolled the streets in the un- 
broken shade of New Haven's beautiful elms. 

I sang a little and played rather more; why then could not 
these mild accomplishments be made productive? I bethought 
myself to visit a teacher of some repute, and, having sung my 
prettiest, modestly asked the question which has now become 
quite familiar to my ears, ‘‘Can you put me on the stage ?”’ 

“Well,” he rather doubtfully replied, ‘‘ I might, if it was to a 
one-horse town with no other means of communication.” 

Scorning to smile the evidently expected smile at this inelegant re- 
sponse, I still held stubbornly to the idea of public performance. 
Why could I not give concerts myself on a small but remunerative 
scale? I remembered a few of Sam Cowell's comic songs; I had pri- 
vately sung several ballads with no very decided signs of disappro- 
val; and-I had one other quasi-musical accomplishment which, | 
was sure, would be unique as an attraction on my program. 

I knew that whistling was not a high art, but it certainly was a 
popular one. The necessary puckering of the lyric lips did not, as I 
was well aware, lend dignity to the countenance of the artist. But | 
argued that neither was there anything particularly exalted in the 
profile of a flute-player sucking with great apparent thirstiness a hol- 
low and exceedingly leaky stick of wood; nor could the enforced 


Coma 


attitudes of the violoncellist be considered esthetic, even at that 


cruder period, as his sinister fingers sprawled almost disjointedly 
over the resinous strings, while the whole of his body not occupied 
by an equine « mbrace of his instrument was bent forward or back- 
ward with ungraceful suddenness to be strictly on time for a high 
note or a low. 

And then my head had been twisted, as many others have been 
turned, by an encore, a triple one at that, for my whistling perform- 
ance on an eventful occasion of my boyhood. It happened in fol- 
lowing wise: 

The pretty cantata of “ The Flower Queen” was to be given in 
the vestry of the village church. Therein occurs a duet for the Rose 
and the Nightingale, the former being represented by a soprano air, 
the latter by a flourishing accompaniment upon the flute. 

But the village boasted neither flute nor flutist. The solitary cor- 
net player was slow and rather uncertain in his progress through the 
popular marches of the day, and despaired of being able to toot as 
mildly as a flute, much less asa nightingale. The charming little 
interlude must have been omitted had not a brilliant thought flashed 
upon one of the disappointed ones—why couldn't John Howard 
whistle it? A unanimous vote was instantly taken to invite me to 
officiate, and the experiment was made at the next rehearsal. 

It proved to be a success. I possessed the rare faculty of whist- 
ling with a fluttering motion of the soft palate, so that a very fair 
imitation was made of a trill or a ‘“‘warble.”’ At the close of the 
first trial the leader approached me with an expression of serene sat- 
isfaction and assured me that it really sounded very birdy. Encour- 
aged by this high praise I gave over all my leisure to practice, and 
considered myself note-perfect as the evening for the concert drew 
near. 

The hour arrived. The first part of the cantata had escaped seri- 
ous mishap. The lights were turned down thatthe Nightingale might 
warble in his accustomed dimness. The Rose appeared on the stage 
while the nightingale hopped nimbly upon his perch, the top of the 
piano, to bring his notes to bear more directly upon the audience. 

My many rehearsals, strictly private ones, behind the barn or in 
the woodshed, had done me good service. At the close of the duet | 
was saluted with a perfect salvo of applause, which drove my boyish 
heart into my unpuckered mouth. To my utter and ecstatic surprise 
the tumult continued, and I realized the ineffable sensations of a first 
encore. The second triumph was even greater than the first, the 
third about as good—and still my hearers were not satisfied. 

For the fourth time I focused my countenance. But, as cornetists 
say, I had “lost my lip.’’ So much blowing over so small and pinched 
a surface had dried up all natural moisture, and when the Rose Had 
repeated her opening line, 


‘* Wherefore dost thou thus enchant me,” 
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I found it quite impossible to furnish the expected enchantment, In 
vain did | desperately draw in and pump out the breath. The flute 
would draw well enough but it wouldn't warble ; it would only hiss 
and swish, and occasionally emit a little peep of whistle, a mile from 
the pitch, 

Meantime the rose soliloquized, and the audience began to whis- 
peringly wonder what had befallen the wind instrument of the orches- 
tra. I have often thought what a gem of art would have been my 
photograph taken at this moment, with the gathering strings of my 
musical feature drawn tighter and tighter, with my lips protruding in 
a highly embarrassed pout, my face flushed to a tropical brilliancy, 
while rivulets of perspiration e/sewhere were failing to wet my desic- 
cated whistle at that one labial spot which remained as dry and drawn 
as after a feast of half-ripe persimmons! My heart had dropped like 
a plummet, from my mouth to my brogans, and there remained till 


the closing measure. | fluttered limply down from my roosting place. 


Another photograph might have been taken at that moment when, 
bird-like, | stood upon one foot and cautiously let down the other 
along the side of the piano ina vague and futile effort to reach the 
half-way chair which a roguish comrade had just removed. 

I came to the floor ‘‘all of a heap,”’ physically, mentally and music- 
ally. It did not seem so funny to me then as it does now, and the 
soubriquet of Whistling Jack, which clung to me afterwards, did not 
tend to salve my wounded feelings. 

But several years had helped me to comfortably forget the final fail- 
ure, and I remembered only the triple encore. | felt sure that whist- 
ling would form an attractive feature of my projected concert tour 
(for was not whistling nearly all feature), and it filled a prominent 
place on my program, 


HERE AND THERE. 


» 
‘Es not G sharp be sharp four in the key of D as well as 
44 seven in the key of A?” 
Ge Certainly, but not at the same time. 
offices at once. 

Such is a question and answer arising from last month's article on 
Notations. There are other queries and some strictures from the 
same source which | should like to answer, if those interested will 
follow me, and try some experiments here to be suggested. 

First about tone-relationship, and its paramount importance in any 
study or discussion of the science of music. Do we realize how 
much, not only a tone, but an interval, is affected by relationship 
with another tone or interval ? 

Give middle C on the piano. It is neither cheerful nor plaintive. 
Add the E flat next above it and it will be tinged with sadness. 

Play C and E, and an entirely different character will be given to 
the C—bpth the C and E will be cheerful. 

No interva/ is more distinctively plaintive, than the minor third. 
Try it. Play C and E flat. Touch the two tones together two or 
three times, and then add the A flat next below. The sadness of 
the minor third is gone. The major third, which you have put in re- 
lation with it, has entirely changed its character. It is cheerful. 
How many teachers have had the following experience in bringing 
out in their classes, the seconds of the major key. 

The class sing C and D, and the teacher tells them they are pro- 
ducing a major second. The class sing C and D flat, and he tells 


It cannot fill both 


them they are singing a minor second. He asks which is more 
plaintive and which more cheerful, the major or the minor. He gets 


easily and clearly the answer, that the major is more cheerful, and 
the minor more plaintive. The class now think they can tell a minor 
from a major second, whenever they hear it, but what proves to be 
the fact ? 

They sing C, D, E, and say that D and E make a major second. 
The teacher then says sing C, D, E and F, and tell me what kind of 
a second E and F make. 

If the class do not answer from previous knowledge, and do 
answer from the musical effect, they will be likely to say ‘“‘ major 
second,” for there is no plaintiveness in E and F in that connection. 
Its relationship is such as to change its usual character. 

So the teacher must say that, although minor intervals are plain- 
tive as a rule, they may, like single tones, be so related as to be on 
the cheerful side. 

I will mention here what has been found a good way to help the 
class to see that E and F do produce a minor second, although to 
their ears it does not produce a minor effect: ‘‘ Class, you think E 
and F produce a major second. Sing those two tones as before, and 
then start with E and sing a minor second.” They will inevitably 
sing E and F again, for almost no one, even among musicians, can 
sing a less interval than a half-step. Putting the two trials close 
together, will enable them to compare the results, and see by their 
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own experiment that the difference of pitch between E and F is a| joined with awill. As for myself, after the seventy-fifth verse I 


half-step. 

Should they wonder why E and F do not produce a plaintive 
minor second, you can easily show them that they do in other con- 
nections. Get all tone-relationship out of their minds. Do not let 
them have C or any other tone there as key-tone. (This has been 
done if you have waited some time since singing, or you can play or 
sing some disconnected tones, and so stop the feeling of relation- 
ship.) Then play or sing D, E, F, E, D, E, F, E, D, slowly, retar- 
ding toward the end, and they will feel E and F fully and strongly 
as aminor second. But add C—giving C, D, E, F, F, E, D, C, and 
the plaintiveness is gone. Whatever be the reasons that tones and 
intervals are so affected by relationship, the facts are clear and as 
must be seen, are of great importance. They bear upon our sub 
ject in this way. 

The relation of five and sharp four of a key, is not that of eight 
and seven. But before going on, let me remind the reader that keys 
not only have their regular members, (diatonic tones) but occasional 
visitors, (chromatic tones) and that the chromatic tones are admitted 
to the family and have family names, given them during their tem 
porary stay. These names are sharp four, flat seven, sharp two, etc. 
Such are chromatic names, and the syllables used for such tones are 
chromatic syllables. 


(sharp four in the key of D) but a diatonic tone (seven in the key of 
A). How do we know it was not sharp four? By its effect. It 
made A key tone at the end of the line in which it was used. How 
do we know? Sing the line and end with D instead of A, and you 
will know. That we soon go back to the key we left, does not pre- 
vent A from being a full and complete key-tone for the moment 
This being true what can be said of those ‘‘systems"’ which no/e D 
as key-tone while it is really A? 

Takirg the last illustration in last month's article, it will be ob 
served that the heavy line which shows D to be key-tone, continues 
through the key of A, making the notation false to the fact. Any 
notation of that line which shows G sharp as sharp four, is in the 
same predicament, Now to return to the question with which this 
article begins: ‘‘Can not G sharp be sharp four in the Key of D, 
and seven in the key of A?"’ Yes, Here following is how it can be. 


(TWO LINES OF A FOUR LINE TUNE.) 
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In the first line both G sharp and E sharp are visitors (chromatic) 
in the key of D. 
in the key of A. G. F. R. 


PROTEUS AT HOME. 


Boston, SEPT. 15, 1884. 
HE Ancient Mariner said, on the return from his voyage, 
z *‘And then, all in my own countree, 
I stepped upon the land.” 





rn 


I can understand the thoughts about his own “ countree,”’ for there is | 


no fairer sight in all the trip than the shores of one’s native land, on 
the home voyage. 

My last letter left me at Christiana, in Norway. After I had sent 
it off I was surprised by two invitations. One was to attend a Nor- 
wegian “ Halling” 
lunch with the prime minister. The latter was not an especially mu- 
sical event, but I may chronicle it sufficiently to state that in a con- 
versation with this able gentleman, who may be described as the 
Gambetta of the North, I was astonished to find how much the Nor- 
wegian liberal party studied American politics. 
however, was musical in its characteristics, and taught me something 
of the folk-song music of Norway. It was a peasant’s dance, which 
took place in a barn some seven miles north of Christiana. The 
music was of a brisk 2-4 rhythm, and the effort of each dancer was 
to kick a beam in the roof of the low studded edifice. 
dancer succeeded in attaining this exalted feat of kicking. At the 
close of the dance all united in singing a national song describing 
the history of Norway. They joined hands, formed a circle, and 
moved slowly around, while one singer in the centre sang a doleful 
ballad in the refrain of which all joined. Occasionally the monotony 


| were new names to him. He also knew nothing 


found the melody a little bit tiresome, but my friend who had invited 
me assured me that it was a very important and interesting song 

On my return journey | found musical matters in Copenhagen 
rather dull. The weather had suddenly turned very cold, and | 
found Svendsen sick in bed with a lung trouble. At the concert 
garden | heard M. Ovide Musin shiver through Mendelssohn's violin 
concerto, and Mme. Trebelli shake with cold in a Mozart aria I 
left for warmer climes, and soon arrived in Germany. At Cologne 
I found my next musical item, in an interview | had with that veteran 
musician, Dr. Ferd. Hiller. I found him on the point of leaving 
Cologne for Bonn, as he has resigned his position as Stadt-Aafpell 
meister, which he has held for thirty-four years in Cologne, 
be succeeded by Dr. Franz Wullner, of Dresden. 
with much cordiality, in English, of which la: guage he is a perfect 
master, and at once inquired about his American friends Mr. Lang, 
Mr. Dresel, Mr. Floersheim and Mr. Damrosch were all remembered 
with pleasant greetings, and then the conversation turned upon 
American musical matters. He knew nothing of the music of our 
Paine, Buck, Whiting, Parker, Chadwick and others 
of our advancement 
in m\:sical training, and was astonished to learn of the standing of 


and is to 


He greeted me 


( ompose! s. 


|the New England Conservatory of Music, its numerous students, its 
In the —_ last month G sharp was not a chromatic tone, 


| analytical powers. 


large staff of teachers, etc. This was especially interesting to him as 
he is a director of the Conservatory of Cologne, 
the leading teacher for a very long time | noticed that it always 
astonished the European masters to find the largest musical institu- 
tions in the world going on without any state aid or extraneous help. 

Dr. Hiller inquired especially as to the standing of Opera with us, 
as he considers the voice as the noblest of instruments. He hoped 
that we would not apply the ‘‘ Star System "' to German operas, as, in 
these, every part ought to be perfect as far as it went The conver 
sation turning to literary topics, Dr. Hiller paid a loving tribute to 
the memory of his friend, Berthold Auerbach. He had only a few 
days before written an article in the German papers containing remi 
niscences of the novelist. He knew our literature better than our 
music, and asked whether the characters sketched by Bret Harte 
did not really have prototypes in the far West, as he felt their graphi 
force sufficiently to believe in them 

Speaking of musical taste in England, he was inclined to give the 
English a higher rank than that of mere art-patrons. They appre 
ciated Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn, and even Beethoven was 


where he has been 


| to some extent early recognized in England ; but their drawing-room 


J 


In the second line, G sharp is a¢ home (diatonic) | 


music is bad."’ I then spoke of England's partizanship against Schu- 
mann, but he excused this by saying that Schumann's merit was 
slowly recognized everywhere, and England was scarcely worse than 
Germany in this respect. In speaking of the numerous composers of 
to-day he doubted whether our time would ever stand comparison 
with the golden half century which produced Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Weber. ‘ This is not the epoch of creation,” said he, 
‘*but rather that of execution, for the great master works have never 
had such excellent performance as they receive with us. As to crea 
tion, whom have we to-day as a great symphonic composer—per 
haps only Brahms.’ I cannot give every detail of my long conver- 
sation with the old composer, but I can say that it was evident that 
time had not in the least impaired his powerful intellect and keen 
Would that we had such a man in America! It 
would push our music forward by many years. 

While in Cologne I went to a gathering which showed me the 
genial side of German music. The Vienna Schudertbund, a wale 


| singing club, had traveled from Austria into North Germany, to visit 


the Aawhuer Mennergesanguerein, The editor of the Aclnisch 
Nachrichten, invited me to see the fun on the night of welcome. The 


| singing was the most inspiring male chorus work that | ever heard, 


| 


| but the jokes, the impromptu verses, the succession of toasts, the 


| burlesque songs, kept up the jollity till well past midnight, and proved 


or peasant’s dance, and the other was to take | 


The “ Halling,” | 


Only one | 


| her brother to play the fiddle to the peasants on fefedays 


how much gemuethiichkeit exists in the German Mennerchawre. After 
Cologne there are no musical points to chronicle, so I simply state 
that I finally got back to New York and eventually to Boston, where 
I took up my critical pen again, and got unwillingly into the traces, 
after a holiday that made a partially new man of PROTEUS, 


On the 27th of next month Madame Christine Nilsson will celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of her dedu¢ as Violetta in ‘ La Triavata"’ 
at the Theater Lyrique, Paris. Madame Nilsson was then, according 
to some of her biographers, fifteen, according to others, twenty-one. 
Her early life was sufficiently romantic. The eighth child of a fam 
ily of poor Swedish laborers, she was, as a mere girl, sent out with 
How she 


| was discovered by a wealthy amateur, was educated in Stockholm, 


was afterward sent to an English family in Paris, and eventually be- 


of the strain would be varied by a fierce shout, in which the company | came a great operatic frima donna, need not again be told. 
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FREDERIC CHOPIN. 


‘ENRY BLAZE DE BURY opens his reminiscences of Chopin 
in the Revue des deux Mondes with many interesting anec- 

» > dotes; among others particularly striking is the story of his first 
success in Paris, and his journey to Majorca with Georges Sand. 
Frederic Chopin's father, born in Nantz in 1770, went to Warsaw as 
tutor to the children of a noble lady at the court of King Stanislaus, 
and near that city the famous pianist was born in the year 1810. His 
first concert in Paris, on the 26th of February, 1832, was left un- 
noticed. Liszt, Hiller, and a few friends of the Polish colony were 
the only ones who spoke of it. Chopin having lost courage entirely 
desired either to emigrate to America or to return home, when he 
met one day on a street corner his old friend Prince Radziwill. This 
gentleman encouraged him and exacted from him a promise to come 
that evening to the Baron Von Rothschild’s. This lucky encounter 
decided his future. They urged him to take his seat at the piano, 
where he improvised for two hours a piece of genuine fairy work, 
dance music, reveries, mazurkas, nocturnes, preludes, scherzi, 
waltzes, tarantellas and ballades, in which the spirit of the air, fire and 
water, mingled, spiritually incomprehensible ; modulations, harmonic 
pictures as learned as original, arpeggios, and runs followed each 
other in mad haste; one seemed to forbode the presence of super- 
natural beings, and all this with an accent and fine execution of 
which none could find out the mystery. For two hours the keys 
sang under his fingers, and when he arose amidst a tumult of ap- 
plause, his success was assured ; he was the darling of the ladies, the 
hero of the day. Suddenly the forlorn being of yesterday found him- 
self overwhelmed with invitations for concerts and dinners, and the 
demand for his lessons was furious. ‘‘ Chopin now at the height of 
his fame is not to be recognized,"’ writes in 1834 one of his friends, 
a student of medicine, who lived with him in the Chausee ad’ Antin. 
‘“ he composes, gives lessons at fabulous prices, and turns the heads 
of fine ladies.’’ Scheffer’s portrait shows him to us at this time as 
slender, in a somewhat negligent attitude, but withal gentlemanlike; 
a magnificent forehead, hands of singular elegance, small eyes, a 
firm nose, and the delicate mouth closed as if to hold back the melody 
that would force itself from his lips. I have sought in vain for this 
charming portrait in the gallery on the Quai Madaguais. Why was 
it not to be found there ? 

In Heinrich Heine's correspondence he is called at that time the 
“Raphael of the piano-forte,”’ and in Liszt’s book, which appeared 
in 1850, is found a description of the triumph of the Improvisator. 
Chopin improvises while all around him listen with intensest attention, 
Meyerbeer, sitting near him, Heine, Eugene Delacroix, Adolphe 
Nourrit, Madame d’ Argoult, and at a litle distance, buried in the 
depths of a /fauéeut/ and overcome with emotions, Madame Sand. 
She was six years older than Chopin, having been born in the year 


1804. Her famous journey with him to Majorca was in the winter of 
1838. Four years earlier (1833-34) she was with Alfred de Musset in 
Venice, Chopin at one time strived to free himself from the charm 


that held him, but in vain. 

‘If two such natures come into contact with each other, it is not 
possible for them to mingle; one must consume the other leaving 
behind only the ashes,” in this manner one of Georges Sand’s hero- 
ines, Lucrezia Floriani, expresses herself. Madame Sand took this sad 
and tormented soul—her ma/ade ordinaire she called him—to her 
own house. Such cures were always her passion. She found thereby 
at the same time the moral satisfaction of a duty fulfilled, and the 
higher gratification of influencing the mind of the men she had thus 
chosen. From this point of .view the journey with Chopin to the 
Balaric Isles was only a repetition of the journey with Musset to 
Italy, a moral disease, and of such a nature. Capricious, inconsist- 
ent, fanciful, passing from passionate love to aversion and back 
again, one knows the tragic scenes in Venice during the /ason with 
Musset, in Majorca they were repeated, an? the consequence finally 
was, that both invalid and nurse lost cor age and patience. When 
Chopin could no longer leave his room, |:!adame Sand made picnic 
parties, leaving him shut up in the house alone. 

One day while out thus to explore a wild part of the island, a ter- 
rible storm came up. Chopin, fearful his dear companion would 
be bewildered bythe furious elements, fell into a highly nervous con- 
dition, and to amuse himself until the return of the bold tourist, 
knew nothing better to do than to seat himself at the piano, where he 
improvised the magnificent prelude in F minor. On the return of 
the beloved one he fell into a swoon. She appeared little touched, 
but on the contrary vexed at this evidence of attachment, which 
seemed to her to be an invasion upon the freedom of her action. 

The next morning when Chopin played the prelude for her, she 
could or rather would not comprehend the anxiety therein depicted, 
since she was now as always inexorably determined to remain abso- 
lute mistress, and to preserve to herself this right. His heart suffered 
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at the prospect of losing the one whose efforts had again restored him 
to life. In her mind, however, this adventurous journey was but an 
amusing pastime, the interest and novelty of which outweighed the 
danger. This incident serves to illustrate how many antipathies 
there were between these two natures which a sudden and artificial at- 
traction had drawn together, although they secretly repelled each 
other. In this admirable nurse there was no longer to be found any 
trace of one beloved. Had there ever been? The following passage 
from her memoirs permits us to doubt it: “1 was still young enough 
to be obliged to struggle against love, or perhaps against that which 
is called passion. The circumstances of my age, my position, and 
the fate of women who are artists frightened me greatly, and I deter- 
mined never to surrender to an influence that would separate me 
from my children. I perceived no danger of this in the slightest de- 
gree from the fine friendship with which Chopin inspired me.” 
This confession is at all events not flattering. Those who had re- 
ceived her royal favor must have in certain moments demanded the 
highest aspirations, and who may know how agitated, how despairing 
he was, this restless, jealous, acute spirit, when he discovered that 
which a lady herself could never long conceal from a less inquisitive 
lover. 

“ Chopin gave me a kind of friendship that was an exception in 
his life. Certainly he made few illusions about me, for he never let 
feel that I had sunk in his estimation. For this reason our good un- 
derstanding lasted so long.” 

This good understanding lasted for eight years, broken by terrible 
quarrels. ‘‘ Chopin was terrible when he was angry, but as he always 
controlled himself in my presence, he appeared in such moments to 
choke nearly to death.” 

Everything changes in the world. Some years ago Jules Sandeau, 
the first of the happy and despairing friends of this celebrated woman, 
had some business with the directer of the Odeon, who being at that 
moment busy begged him to wait awhile. The amiable academician 
stepped into his little parlor, where he found a little old woman en- 
veloped in a cloak. He greeted her and seated himself without a 
wall eneve to say. Finally Monsieur Duquesnel comes out from his 
room and addresses them; ‘‘M. Sandeau, Madame Sand.”" They, 
once so loving, had not re gnized each other—Monsieur Du- 
quesnel introduced thein.— 7ranséated for the Visitor by Maria Hyde. 


ENGLISH MUSICAL NOTES. 


LONDON, September 6, 1884. 

HERE has been absolutely no performance of interest to chron- 
icle during the past week. The promenade concerts are in 
progress at Covent Garden, but the interest in these entertain- 
ments is almost anything but musical. Until the regular musical 
season begins next month, music will practically be suspended so far 
as London is concerned. The winter and spring seasons, however, 
promise to be busy enough, In the provinces, however, 





THE CARL ROSA COMPANY, 


With Mme. Marie Roze at their head, and three other English oper- 
atic troupes, headed severally by Mesdames Blanche Cole and Rose 
Hersee, Mme. Julia Gaylord, and Madame Ashton, are on a tour, 
and are doing good business. 

In the Carl Rosa troupe there has, however, been war. Mr. Sna- 
zelle, a baritone of the troupe, was insolent to Mr. Rosa, who or- 
dered him out of the room. Mr. Snazelle refused to go, whereupon 
Mr. Carl Rosa struck him. Thus far is admitted on both sides. Mr. 
Snazelle, however, claims that he severely punished Mr. Carl Rosa, 
and blackened his eyes, while Mr. Rosa declares he was without 
and that he afterward went to a lawn tennis party, then to a dinner 
party, and finally to a billiard party. Mr. Snazelle repeats that Mr. 
Rosa was punished, and states that Mr. Rosa has recently assaulted 
somebody else, and finally has instructed his solicitors to enter an 
action against Mr. Rosa for damages for assault. 

The new opera of which Mr. A. C. Mackenzie has been commis- 
sioned to compose for the Carl Rosa Company will not be ready in 
time for the next spring season at Drury Lane, and it has, there- 
fore, been decided to postpone its production till 1886. The only 
English novelty next season will, therefore, be Mr. Goring Thomas’ 
new opera on a Russian subject. Besides this, M. Massenet’s ‘‘ Ma- 
non,’ and Mr. Marzials’s English version of Boito's ‘‘ Mefistofele”’ 
will be produced for the first time in London. 

M. Coulon had intended to produce in French, at Antwerp, Mr. 
Goring Thomas’ opera, *‘ Esmeralda."’ The opera has already been 
performed in English and German, and it has been translated into 
Italian for production next winter in Italy. In its French dress so 
essentially Gallig a work would probably have been heard at its very 
best. But M. Coulon had omitted to obtain the sanction of M. Victor 











Hugo, who interdicted the performance either in France or Belgium. | 
Victor Hugo's romance, ** Notre Dame,” has already served as the 
story for several operas, none of which have previously been inter- | 
dicted. Victor Hugo himself wrote the words for the opera com- 
posed for the Academie Royale de Musique by Mdlle. Louise Bertin 
in 1836; but the verses of the great poet were not found suitable for | 
musical treatment, and the opera failed. Victor Hugo's lines were | 
also used for the operas composed by Dargomysky for Moscow in | 
1847, and by M. Lebeau for the Galeries Saint Hubert, Brussels, in | 
1857. The version of the story best known here is that set by Signor | 
Campana for Madame Patti; but Prince Poniatowsky also used the | 
story for an opera for Livorno in 1847, and an opera, also founded | 
on the romance, and entitled ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris,”’ with music | 
by a Mr. Fry, was produced at Philadelphia in April, 1864. 

DECEASED. 


The death of Herr Lowenberg robs Vienna of a pianist of consid- 
erable promise. It will be recollected that a few years ago he ap- 
peared here, making his debut at one of Mr. Ganz's orchestral con- 
certs, in the presence of his professor, Anton Rubinstein. 

The wife of the tenor, Tamberlik, died last month, aged 54. Her 
maiden name was Francesca Ballarano. 

Herr Carl Buchholz, almost the doyen of Austrian organists, re- 
cently died in Vienna, aged 88. 

Garcia Guttierez, the veteran Spanish poet, recently died at Mad- 
rid. He was the author of the tragedy * El Trovador,” from which 
the plot of Verdi's “Il Trovatore " was derived. 

THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL 

Begins with a special service in the Cathedral on Sunday, Septem 

ber 7th, the ordinary performances extending from September gth to 
September 12th. The present is, it seems, the 161st meeting of the 
Three Choirs, with one exception (the Sons of the Clergy at St. Paul's 
commenced in 1709) the oldest of the existing English musical festi 

vals. It is also stated in the official program that the present year is 
“the 800th anniversary of the foundation of the present cathedral 
church.”” The statement, emanating from such a source, is doubt- 
less correct, although many respectable authorities attribute the re- 
building of the cathedral to the Saxon Wolstan or Wolfstan, the 
twenty-fifth bishop, in 1030. The same date is given in that fine old 
gazetteer, Collier's “‘Abridgment,” published in 1703, which likewise 
confides to us the curious information that ‘the very highways" 
were then “‘ beset with pear trees,”’ and that ‘in the Severn are ex- 
cellent lampreys."" A century later Worcester had one post per day, 
and travelers could reach the city by coach via High Wycomb, or, if 
their means would not allow such a luxury, they could travel by a 
wagon which left the Bull and Mouth, London, every Saturday morn- 
ing, and (highwaymen and the weather permitting) arrived in Wor- 
cester on the following Wednesday. 

The Festival—or, as it was first and more properly called, the 
‘*Music Meeting "'—was, as most people are aware, started by Dr. 
Bysse, Chancellor of Hereford, in 1724, and was simply a meeting 
of the Three Choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester, for 
charitable purposes. Eventually the affair grew, and by 1757 it ex- 
tended over three mornings and threeevenings. How the Dean and 
Chapter refused to permit the newly-renovated cathedral to be used 
as a place of public performance, and in 1875, backed by Lord 
Dudley, started a sort of festival on their own account, consisting 
exclusively of services of worship, will readily be recollected. The 
pecuniary result was not altogether disappointing, and about /6co 
was collected ; but the Three Choirs reverted to the old plan during 
the following year, and Worcester gracefully gave way. But the 
church element still figures largely at the arrangements at Worces- 
ter. Four services are to be given per diem during the festival week 
—viz.: Holy Communion at 7 A. M., Matins at 8 A. M.,an introduc- 
tory service preceding the oratorios at 11:30 A. M., and Evensong at 
5 P.M. At the close of each oratorio a blessing is also given. The 
Three Choirs assist at Matin, and the Worcester choir only at Even- 
song. Furthermore, two special services, with full orchestra, the 
Three Choirs, and the drafts from the Birmingham Festival choir are 
to be given on the Sunday morning and Friday evening. 

These services are interesting, as they afford festival-goers an op- 
portunity to hear some of the best music of our ancient and modern 
schools of church composers—schools in which England has had no 
rival. A special motet, ‘Hymn to the Creator,” by Dr. Bridge, of | 
Westminster Abbey, and a service in F, written by Sir F. Gore Ouse- | 
ley for a former festival, are to be performed at the opening cere- | 
monial. The services include Atwood in D, Gibbons in F, Hall in 
D, Garrett in D, Smart in G, and Wesley in F. Psalm chants by 
Lawes in C and Sir George Elvey in F were used at the opening and 
closing services. The ‘“ Venite" was sung to the so-called “ grand 
chant"’ by Humphreys, and the anthems were Purcell's “O sing 
unto the Lord,"’ Croft's ‘‘ We will rejoice,’”’ Gibbons’ ‘‘ Hosanna,” 
Walmisley's “‘ From all that dwell,” Wesley's “O Lord my God,” 
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Sterndale Bennett's ‘‘ Oh that I knew,” and Dr. Stainer's ‘‘ I saw the 
Lord." The only anthems by other than Englishmen were Men 
delssohn's “Judge me,"’ and ‘** When Israel out of Egypt came," 
and Beethoven's *‘ Hallelujah to the Father.”’ 

The present festival is doubtless deprived of a portion of its ex 


pected interest by the fact that the new work, which it was said Anton 


Dvorak had been commissioned to write is not forthcoming, On the 
Tuesday morning M. Gounod's ‘‘ Redemption” will be performed 
with Mesdames Albani, Hutchinson and Patey, Messrs. Lloyd, 
Brereton, Newth, and Santley as chief artists. In the evening an ex 
ceedingly miscellaneous program will include Mr. Charles Harford 


Lloyd's new cantata, ‘Hero and Leander.’’ The program on 
the Wednesday morning is decidedly interesting. It includes Cheru 
bini’s Mass in D minor, Bach's cantata for Whitsuntide, ‘‘ God so 


loved the world,"’ Spohr’s *‘ Vater Unser,’ better known here as 
“ The Christian's Prayer"’ (the title of Edward Taylor's version of 
Mahlmann’'s German original), and Schubert's ‘‘Song of Miriam,” 
Mesdames Albani, Hutchinson, and Enriquez, Miss Anna Williams, 
Messrs. Newth, Dyson, and Brereton being the chief singers. On 
the Wednesday evening “ Elijah,”’ with Miss Anna Williams, Mes- 
dames Albani, Patey, and Enriquez, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, will 
be performed. On the Thursday morning Anton Dvorak will con 
duct his ‘“‘ Stabat Mater,"" Mesdames Albani and Patey, Messrs 
Lloyd and Santley singing the solos, The first part of “St. Paul 
will also be performed, Miss Anna Williams and Madame Patey, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Milward, Brereton, and Santley being the chief vocal 
ists. The Thursday evening selection includes Dvorak's symphony 
in D, conducted by himself. On Friday morning ‘* Messiah” will 
be performed, with well nigh all of the festival soloists. 
ee 


MR. LLOYD’S ‘ HERO AND LEANDER.”’ 


sJHE only novelty at the Worcester (Eng.) Festival will be Mr. ( 

» Harford Lloyd's cantata, ‘‘ Hero and Leander The libretto 
is from the pen of Mr. F. E. Weatherly, and the story is, of 
course, founded upon the poem of Muszus. Mr. Lloyd, familiar 
with the limited resources of the Three Choir Festival forces, has 
not made any especially heavy demands upon the executants, and 
his music, although amply showing the composer's musical scholar 

ship, is melodious, often simple, and commendably free from affe 

tation. Mr. Lloyd has sparingly utilized the now fashionable “‘ leit 
motif '’ expedient, and he has more than once made effective use of 
a sort of imitation of the old Greek mode or scale. 

‘‘Hero and Leander”’ opens with a brief orchestral introduction 
in the course of which occurs a phrase, given out by the oboe, of 
which further use is subsequently made. The introduction flows 
without break into a chorus of people from Abydos, who have 
crossed the Hellespont to Sestos to keep the Feast of Adonis. Some 
professional music, to which an attempt seems to have been made to 
impart a Greek character, accompanies the worshipers, who, led by 
the priestess Hero, pass into the Temple. Among them is Leander, 
who is at once smitten by the beauty of Hero, and who calls upon 
Adonis to aid him in gaining her love. At the end of this brief solo 
appears a chord, which the composer seems to use as a species of 
‘‘death-motif,"’ typical of the death of Leander. We next have the 
hymn to Adonis (an abbreviated paraphrase of Bion's version of the 
hymn actually sung at the Feast of Adonis) sung by Hero, with inter 
ludes for the chorus, and flowing into an unaccompanied hymn, /emfpo 
della marcia, for the worshipers, The temple is then cleared of all 
save Hero and Leander. The youth at once declares his love, which 
the maiden, after some hesitation, accepts. The inevitable love 
duet follows, and admirable verses are allied to truly melodious 
music; the first part ending with a chorus of people returning to 
Abydos. 


In the opening of the second part, Leander's attempt to swim 





|across the Hellespont in the midst of a storm is sought to be de 


picted by the orchestra and a baritone solo. Opinions will probably 
be divided as to the effect of this number. It is followed by a scena, 
in which Hero appeals to the waves to give her back her drowned 
lover. Both this scena and Leander’s air are full of reminiscences 
of phrases which have gone before ; while of the chord which repre 
cents the ‘death motif’’ considerable use is made. ‘Two verses, 
strophe and antistrophe, for chorus serve as an Epilogue. ‘ Hero 
and Leander” is likely to be accepted by many choral societies, not 
only for its merits, but because its choral parts do not present any 
very appreciable difficulty, and also because the cantata needs the 
services of only two solo vocalists, a soprano and a baritone. At 
Worcester the soloists will be Miss Anna Williams and Mr. Santley, 
and the composer, Mr. C. H. Lloyd, will conduct. Dr. Bridge’s 
“Hymn to the Creator,’’ a motet for soprano solo and chorus, will, 
it seems, not be performed at the Festival at all, but at the previous 
Sunday morning's service in the Cathedral, 
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THE Musica. VIsItoR zs published on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price ts $1.50 per year, pav- 
able invariably in advance. 

Bas” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters om dusiness to the Publishers. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


We make the following offer to subscribers to the 
Vistror, to hold good for a limited time only. 

To each present subscriber who will send us one new 
name, with the subscription price for one year ($1.50), 
we will give the choice of one of our 


DOLLAR LIBRARY BOOKS, 


board binding, and to the new subscriber the choice of 
11 elegant premium volumes. 

It will require but little effort for each of our present 
subscribers to secure at least one new name each, and 
it will be found to be a very easy method of procuring 
for themselves an elegant bound volume of vocal or 
instrumental music, now selling rapidly at $1 ser 
volume. Address the publishers, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 





AN INTERESTING article on the ‘ Difference 
Between Bad R, 
Webb, Director of Music in the Virginia Fe- 
male Institute, Staunton, will appear in the 
next VISITOR. 


Music,”’ 


Good and by F. 


IT IS SAID that the oldest musical works in 
existence are three volumes entitled ‘‘ Harmonic 


’ 


Elements’’ which have descended from Aris- 
toxenes, a Grecian, of the time of Alexander 


the Great, about 350 B. C. 


THE ARTICLE ON ‘‘Cornets,”’ in the August 
VISITOR, was written by Charles Gounod, and 
was translated for the Vistror by E, R. Lee. 
The 


We are promised more contributions from the 


credits were unintentionally omitted. 


Same source, 


THe GERMAN musicians have presented an 
address to Prince Bismarck, Chancellor of the 
Empire, in which they ask for the establish- 
ment of a Normal Diapason, similar to that 
now adopted by France and Italy. Belgium 
musicians are also discussing a similar move- 


ment for their country. 


[TEACHERS should impress upon their pupils 
the importance of a broad and liberal culture 


in music and musical literature 


their special fields of study. A specialist is 


outside of 





| of Song,” 





all the better fitted for his work by keeping 
abreast of the times in general musical infor- 
mation. The surest and most economical way 
of ‘keeping posted ”’ is by taking a good mu- 
sical journal. The VisiIToR modestly presents 
its claims as such. 

OUR ARTICLEs on the reformatory influences 
of music are attracting the attention of philan- 
thropists and others. The Superintendent of 
the New York House of Refuge, Randall’s 
Island, heartily indorses the article published 
inarecent VIsITOR and sends a contribution on 
the same subject written by Miss Mattie Hast- 
ings, Musical Director of the New York Insti- 
tution, which will appear in the November 
number. We shall be pleased to hear from 


others on this interesting subject. 


THE SPECIAL offer to regular subscribers, by 
taking advantage, of which they may secure 
without cost, one of the elegant volumes of 
Church & Co’s Dollar Library, is necessarily 
limited in duration, and we cannot promise 
that it will be extended beyond the current 
month A regular subscriber, sending just 


one new name, for one year, will have the 


choice of one of these valuable books; and the 
new subscriber will receive one of our regular 


premium volumes in addition. 


WE LEARN from a perusal of the ‘* Curiosi- 
ties of Music,” that the erroneous statement re- 
garding tone changes. viz.: That ‘*F issharped 
in the key of G;” that B is flatted in the key 
of F, &c., is of recent and not ancient origin. 
The Hindoos, as far back as their history 
goes, have had keys and scales, and a true 
their intermixture. 
They have always recognized, as distinct and 


Statement in regard to 
individual, each tone at their command, and 
have given them names according to their 
characteristics, keeping the tones, however, 
The relation- 
The four 


1-4 tones beginning on the fifth of the scale 


always in families or groups. 
ship may be illustrated as follows: 


Panchama, (or Pa), are the Nymphs Malina, 


Chapola, Lola, and Serveretna, while the 


next full tone (Dha) is owned by Santa and 
If a 


place which would give Dha the same pitch as 


her sisters. modification should 


the highest tone of Pa, (called Serveretna), 
the poetical Hindoo would not say ‘*Dha is 
flatted,’’ but ‘* Serveretna has been introduced 
into the family of Santa and her sisters.” 


THE Editor of the JAfusical Million, 
patent note advocate), is congratulating him- 
self and the patent note interests in general on 
what he is pleased to term Dr. Root’s surren- 
der to the shaped notes. Mr. Kieffer is “count- 
Dr. 
Root had nothing to do or say about the 


ing his chickens before they are hatched.’’ 


take 


(the 


‘*Temple of Song”? in which his method of. | 
teaching and some of his music appears. Ex- 
tracts and selections were made from Dr. 


Root’s books by the author of the ‘* Temple 
by special arrangements with the 


publishers. Mr. Showalter showed his good 


sense in securing for his book such an admi- 
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rable singing-school course; but it was pro- 
cured by a business arrangement with Dr. 
Root’s publishers, and its appearance in ‘The 
is no indorsement by Dr. 
Root of the patent note system. The flings 
made by the Af@i/iion at the frequent reference 
to ‘* The Teacher's Club” in Mr. Showalter’s 
book are evidence that Mr. Kieffer has not 
informed himself concerning the object Mr. 
Showalter had in view, that of lessening the 
The Million has made a 
Will it make the 


” 


Temple of Song, 


labor of teachers. 
mistake and misstatement, 
amende honorable ? 


THE MUSICAL criTic ofthe New York 7imes, 
Mr. 
‘*The Great Composers,” discredits the accu- 


in reviewing Butterworth’s new book, 


racy of the work, and in his endeavor to set 
the public aright concerning the origin of 


certain songs makes some most ridiculous 
blunders. The 7Zimes’ historian states that 


the ‘*Red, White and Blue,” is an English 
song, and that ‘* Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” was 
an old Sunday-school song before the war, 
Mr. Butterworth credits Dr. Root with 
writing it during the recruiting days of the 
which he did. The 7imes’ critic may 
have been thinking of Bradbury’s ‘* Marching 
Along,”’ which was a Sunday-school song be- 


while 


war, 


fore the war and during the earlier days of the 
‘late unpleasantness”? popular among the 
soldiers in New England camps. The ‘ Red, 
White and Blue,” is an American song, first 
published in Baltimore, the copyright of which 
at present is owned by O. Ditson & Co, of 


” 


Boston. Dr. Root’s world-renowned war songs 
were written as war songs during the rebel- 
lion, and were not old and re-vamped Sunday- 
Another critic in the Connects- 
cut Courant, in speaking of Henry C. Work, 
recently deceased, says: ‘*It would be diffi- 
cult to find a survivor of the rebellion, who 
had not joined in the chorus of his “ Rally 
*Round the Flag,’”’ and ‘* Kingdom Coming.” 
Mr. Work wrote ‘* Kingdom Coming” and 


school airs. 


many other popular songs, including ** March- 
ing Through Georgia,” but he did not write 
**Rally Round the Flag;’’ that was written 
by Dr. Root, and in the military camp at 
Lynnfield, Massachusetts, we had the pleasure 


’ 


of receiving one of the earliest copies of it 
from the hands of his estimable wife, who, 
with the Doctor’s venerable father, (now amid 
the activities of the other world), was visiting 
the camp soon after the publication of this 


song. 


THERE ARE several opinions advanced as to 
the origin of the word ‘ Oratorio,” some of 
which we have already laid before our readers. 
The following explanation seems the most 
probable : 


‘* The musical composition known as an ora- 
torio gets iis name from St. Philip Neri. He, 
a devout priest, in the full tide of the renais- 
sance period, with the aim of attracting young 
people and keeping them out of mischief, 
more especially Sunday, gave at his oratory 
performances of original sacred music, to 
which he gave the name of oratorios. Many 
of these early oratorios still exist.” 











The Songs that Live. 


The undiminished popularity of some of the 
old songs may be attributed to the fact that 
they are the genuine outpouring of hearts filled 
with emotions which could only find relief in 
song. Asone has said ‘‘they were the swan- 
songs of beating hearts in many cases, and in 
their burden of sadness revealed the secret of 
a troubled life.”’ 

A peculiar feature of the songs that live is 
The most popular songs 
The 
songs that have come down to us from the days 
Either 


in music or words or both there runs the minor 


their plaintiveness, 


of the day all have a tinge of sadness. 
of long ago, are all of this character. 
strain which meets a responsive echo in all hu- 


And 
popularity. Songs of mere sentiment have their 


man hearts, this is the secret of their 
day and pass out of the memory. The emotions 
expressed by them are but transient at the best. 
The comic song which ‘ shoots folly as it flies,”’ 
disappears with the fashion which it ridicules. 
But the songs of the heart, of its sorrows and 
its disappointments are unchanging, for the ex- 
periences of the heart have been and will be the 
same in allages of the world. There are always 
the meeting and the parting, the flowers that 
fade, and pain, and loss. The memories of our 
youth, precious forever, always find fitting ex- 
pression in songs which those have sung whose 
lips have for years and years agone been silent 
in the tomb. He who a hundred years ago 
poured out his soul in song for her who faded 
from his side like snowin the morning sun, did 
but sing the song of those who lived before 
him and which is still sung by those who have 
come after him, and will yet be sung by the 
generations that are to be. The great popular- 
ity of Robert Burns the Scottish poet, is due to 
his success in voicing the thoughts of the 
world’s great heart in his songs of love and 
home. 

On the eve of one of the bloodiest battles of 
of the allied 
armies attempted to cheer each other by music 


the Crimean War the soldiers 
and song. The bands played beautifully, but 
the soldiers took little heed 
Song after song of the ‘‘ new things 


of their finest 
“strains, as 
sent to camp were tried, but there were only a 
few interested, Finally one of the soldiers 
started that heart song before which all later 
love songs sink into insignificance, dear old 
** Annie Laurie.” Voice after voice caught up 
the strain; here was something about which 
they could all agree, the love of dear ones far 
away, and asthe music grew louder and louder, 
“Something upon the soldiers’ cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder.”’ 
And though gathered there were soldiers from 
many lands near and far, upon this common 
ground all could unite and be one in sentiment 
and song, for, 
“Though each recalled a different name 
They all sang “‘ Annie Laurie.” 

These are the songs that never die. Songs of 
the heart, good for all time, and for eternity 
too. The heart never lose the truest, 
purest part of itself in this world or any other, 
though doubtless the time will be when all the 


can 








pain and sadness shall be taken out of it alto- 


gether and the plaintiveness of our songs shall 
be changed to joy and gladness in that **Home, 
sweet Home” from which all shadows shall 
Where there shall 
love without disappoint- 


shall 
again; where aching hearts shall be quieted 


flee away. be a meeting 
without a parting; 
find its own 


ment; where mother-love 


with everlasting peace; where empty arms 
shall clasp again the loved of earthly years; 
where the songs shall be heart songs still but 
with all the pain eliminated, and in its place 
shall be the sweetness, the brightness and the 
it shall said, ‘* He 


bliss of those to whom be 


shall give thee thy heart’s desire.” 


—___—_ > o 


How to Hear Music. 





In criticising an opera, or any other musical 
composition, one needs to be very sure that the 
conditions under which it was heard were fa- 
vorable to a just idea and appreciation of the 
work. Many of the musical works now well 
known and admired, were at the first hearing 
pronounced utterly worthless. 

In the department of literature, some of 
the grandest inspirations of the human mind, 
were at first denied a hearing, and when even 
this was granted the MS was declined with 
thanks as not available. The gems of our 
language have gone begging for publishers, 
and afterwards the publishers have gone beg- 
ging for them, or more like them. 

Both private and public criticisms are alike 
amenable to the same law. Only under cer- 
tain conditions can one come to a just decision 
either fro or con 
tempt to form an opinion of a scientific work 


It is useless for one to at- 


until he has become en rapport with the sub- 
ject. If his mind has been occupied with his- 
torical or poetical matters he must divest him- 
self of the sphere of thought thus created and 
enter a new one more in accord with the work 
in hand. Neither Tyndal nor Huxley, great 
as they are in their specialties, are capable of 
enjoying or pronouncing upon a musical work 
of any kind, until they have first relieved their 
minds of the weighty thoughts that have occu- 
pied them during the day, and locked their 
study doors behind them. 

It is impossible to secure the best influences 
of one sphere of thought or emotion while 
dwelling in quite a different one. Often times 
the failure to enjoy a book or piece of music 
is attributable to this fact and not to the thing 
itself. 
composition because it does not suit him, and 


One is quite apt to denounce a musical 


not because it fails to meet the requirements 
of the object for which it was written. Critics, 
with the utmost complacency, set their seal of 
condemnation, after one hearing, upon a work 
which has cost its author many years of labor 
and study. They do not put themselves in the 
place of the composer and view the work from 
his standpoint, or indeed from any standpoint 
that requires candor and discrimination. 

A thing is bad if we feel bad. An unsatisfactory 
dinner will condemn the best opera ever writ- 


ten. 
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Dyspepsia is the foe to just appreciation. | torians? Why not delineate in 


As another has said, the man who h three 
kinds of wine at dinner cannot be expected to 
appreciate ** The Old Oake n Bucket.” It is not 
to be expected that a man with a boil on hisarm, 


which his neighbor is in danger of disturbing, 
will take in all the best points of the opera, or 
give his undivided attention to a just discrimi- 
nation of its merits. 


Both public and private criticism would be 


more just if it were not so hasty. The utmost 
deliberation should be encouraged, and the 
most favorable conditions sought for A pris 
oner before the bar is supposed to be innocent 
until after the most careful investigation he is 
proven otherwise. An entertainment ora book 
should be approached very much in the same 
way, that is, one should put oneself in the 
most favorable attitude toward it and give it a 
fair chance to make a proper impression We 
shall thus get much more enjoyment out of it 
if it is worthy, and if it is not there will still 
temain the satisfaction of having dealt hor 
ably with it. 
z iit ees ’ 
Was Beethoven a Greek? 
Ancient sculptures, bas-reliefs and paintings 


have been much relied upon as giving true de- 


scriptions of the arts, customs and costumes of 
4] 


know, of an- 


the peoples among which they originated 


most all we know, or think we 


cient musical instruments is derived from deli 
neations or carvings found in tombs and the 


buried cities of the past. 

If the pvets, painters and sculptors of an- 
cient times were no more faithful to their day 
and generation than are those of the present, 
these works of their’s, now being discovered to 


that 


passed since they were made, are of very little 


us after all the thousands of years have 


value in determining the exact state of -affairs 
contemporaneous with their production. 

The artists of the present day are not acx 
rate histurians. We doubt very much if artists 
ever were. Poetry, imagination, ezsthetics, 


enter into their work and these things are foes 


to accuracy in history. Notice the statue of 


Daniel Webster in a Roman toga! What idea 
of the costumes of the time in which he lived 
will the people of the future get from that statue, 
or that of Lincoln, or any of the great works 
of art similar to these, when they are dug out of 
the wreck of worlds many centuries hence 

Not one correct idea can be formed of the cos 
tumes of the time, from a contemplation of 
these pieces of sculpture. One statue of Beet 
hoven represents him asa native Greek as to 
dress, playing uponalyre! There is nothing 
about it that is truthful excepting it may be 
the likeness of feature to the great musician, 
and even this is *‘idealized.’’ Future genera 
tions judging from this statue will either come 
to the conclusion that Beethoven was Greek 
and lived 1,000 years B. C., or he te and 
place of his birth is not obliterated from the 
pedestal, will very naturally conclude that the 
Germans wore long robes and playe on harps 

Why should not our artists be accurate hi 


their work the 





























instruments, implements and costumes of the 
? While the 


will not be as it has been in the past entirely 


times in which they live world 


dependent upon them for its information, it 


would be well for them to agree in substance 


with the /vferaté of the period and with the 


facts in the case. Then when Macauly’s New 


Zealander visits our shores, and amid the 


ruins and wrecks of this once proud country 
shall fish 
statue or scrap of painting of the year 1884 


up here and there some ancient 


A. D. he will be able to form, even from these, 


some tolerably fair idea of the costumes, cus- 


toms, manners, and musical instruments of 
that, to him, far away period of American 
history. 


——— —- 


City Wotes. 


Arthur Mees is expected home about the 
ist of November. 

Mr. David Davis has returned from his visit 
to Wales, and resumed his work in this city. 

Che Apollo Club will soon resume practice 
under its favorite director, Mr. Bush. Foley. 

Mrs. Anna Beattie has returned to the city 
and the Cincinnati 
College of Music, 305 Race street. 

Miss Dora 


one of the soloists at the Exposition, and was 


resumed her teaching at 


Henninges, of Cleveland, was 
most warmly welcomed, 

Mr. Victor Flechter is home from an extend- 
ed Eastern tour and has begun his professional 
engagement for the season. 

he Odeon will be formally inaugurated early 
in October, the instruction of the new 
building are already in use. 


rooms 


Mr. Auer has removed to Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
where he is now engaged as Director of Music, 
at the Female College, in that city. 

Mr. Geo, Magrath has returned to the city 
and resumed his connection with the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, (Miss Baur’s). . 

The Abbott Opera the 
musical seasor in this city with a one week’s 
series of The audiences were large 
and appreciative, 


Company opened 
oper as. 


Miss Zelia de Lussan, who has many warm 
admirers in this city, is now in the front rank 
of American vocalists. Her engagements are 
numerous and profitable. 

The concert has not yet opened, 
though the music schools and conserva’ ories 
have begun their recitals. The outlook, how- 
ever, is most promising for the winter. 

Lizzie Evans, the ‘‘star” of the ‘ Fogg’s 
Ferry’? company, studied vocal training with 
John Hloward, while in this city, and engaged 
lessons for next vacation Ww herev er he may be. 


season 


Mr. Schneider, besides his regular work in 
the Cincinnati Music School, is to have charge 
of the Music Department in Miss Armstrong’s 
school. on Mt, Auburn, and in Miss Nourse’s 
school, Walrut Mills. 

Mr. John Howard is meeting with success 
in the introduction of his Method for the 
Voice, in this city. Actors, public speakers, 
clergymen, as we!l as singers seem to be bene- 
fitted by his treatment of the voice. 

he Odeon is the name given to the College 
of Music Hall erected through the generosity 
of Mr. Springer, who has done so much for 
the college and the city. It is admirably 
adapted for musical performances, and will, 
doubtless, be in demand by our concert givers 


and others, outside of the college, though it | tober 10, 1813. 


was principally constructed for the uses of the 
school, 


Miss Hall plays most charmingly a selec- 
tion of favorite Scotch melodies upon the 
great organ, but she spoiled ‘* Bonnie Doon ” 
for us, by ‘* improving” upon peculiar fea- 
tures of it, (the omission of the seventh of the 
scale) and introducing the dominant chord in 
the closing strain of the song. 


The Cincinnati Music School opens this sea- 
son with unusually full classes. If Mr, Schnei 
der will only impart some of his own remark 
able talent as accompanist to his pupils, he 
will increase the indebtedness that now 
due him from the musical fraternity and the 
public generally. 

Mr. Victor S. Flechter has assumed the 
management of the Jacobsohn String Quar- 
tet. A-series of four Chamber Concerts will 
be given during the season, at Smith & Nixon’s 
Hall, assisted by the very best instrumental 
and vocal talent. Dates to be announced 
hereafter. The Quartet will make a limited 
number of engagements outside of the city. 
All communications should be addressed to 
Mr. Flechter, care of John Church & Co. 


1s 


The music at the Exposition has been unus- 
ually good this year, and there has been plenty 
of it. The great organ has contributed 
share toward the enjoyment of visitors, and 
has been manipulated by Miss Jennette Hall. 
Various soloists of more or less professional 
reputation have assisted with vocal and in- 
strumental selections, The orchestra, under 
the direction of M. Brand, has been a feature 
of the “ great Twelfth.” 


its 


rhe new Philharmonic Orchestra Association 
of Cincinnati, will give a series of five concerts 
at the Odeon, on Thursday evenings: October 
30th, November 20th, December 18th, 1884; 
January 8th, February 12, 1885. 

The orchestra will consist of not less than 
fifty performers. The works to be performed 
are outlined in part as follows : 

Symphonies— Beethoven’s Nos. 3 and 6; 
Raff's **Im Walde,’’ Mendelssohn's “* Scotch,”’ 
Schubert's in C. 


Symphony Poems—-Liszt’s ‘* Tasso,’”’ St. 
Saens’ ‘* Phaeton.” 

RKhapsody--Dvorak’s No. %. 

Overtures—- Beethoven's Lenora, No. 3, ‘*Co- 


riolan ;’’ Schumann’s ‘ Manfred,’’ Mendels 
sohn's ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Weber's 
** Der Freischutz,””’ Wagner's * Faust,” Wag- 
ner’s ** Introduction to Lohengrin,’’ Cheru 
bini’s **Wassertraeger.”’ 

In addition to the orchestral numbers the 
best available soloists will be engaged. The 
subscription price for the series of five con- 
certs is five dollars. Preference will be given 
to subscribers in reserving seats for the season. 

Officers--Season 1884-’85 --Conductor, Mich- 
ael Brand; Concertmaster, S. E. Jacobsohn. 

Music Committee — John A, Broekhoven, 
Chas. Baetens, John Weber, Michael Brand, 
S. E. Jacobsohn. 

Board of Directors-——-Peter Rudolph Neff, 
President; Lucien Wulsin, Treasurer; John 
A. Broekhoven, Vice-President; Alex. Haig, 
Secretary; A. Howard Hinkle, Charles Bae- 
tens, John Weber. 





A question of little importance in itself, but 
interesting to the compilers of biographical 
dictionaries, appears at last to have been final- 
ly settled, The age of the Maestro Verdi has 
been variously stated in books of reference, 
some fixing the date of the composer’s birth 
as October 9, 1814, while others state that 
that event to have taken place on October 9, 
1813. Both dates, however, (as has been re- 
cently ascertained from the civil register of 
Busseto, in the former Duchy of Parma), are 
incorrect. Verdi was actually born on Oc- 
He received the baptismal 
name of Joseph Fortunin Francois, and is now 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 


| 
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Concert and Musical Notes. 





Miss A. B. Chase has taken charge of the 
music for the coming year, in the Harrison 
Female College at Cynthiana, Ky. 


N. A. Lewis conducted a musical institute 
at West Andover, Ohio, recently, closing with 
a concert at which was given a most excellent 
program of a miscellaneous character. 


The Eureka (Ills.) Conservatory of Music 
sends a program of a Piano and Song Recital 
given September 4th, by Mr. J. W. Metcalf 
and Miss Grace A. Hiltz. The selections were 
all of a high order. 


STAHL,--Richard Stahl the leader of the 
orchestra of the Wilbur Opera Company, was 
presented with a beautiful gold-mounted ba- 
ton last week, on behalf of the orchestra, by 
Manager J, J. Collins, of Haltnorth Gardens, 
Cleveland, where the company had a success- 
ful engagement during the summer months. 
He will not make use of it till his new opera 
of ** Lee-li-nau,” the libretto of which is by 
Earl Marble, is given at the Baltimore Acade- 
my of Music, in November, 


Mrs. L. A. W. Fowler has resigned her po- 
sition as Director of Music in Stuart’s Female 
College, Shelbyville, Ky. The last year has 
been a very successful one, and the program 
of the closing exercises unusually interesting. 
Part second was made up entirely of the last 
Act of Belshazzar’s Feast, with scenic action, 
and was, according to the local press, grandly 
rendered, Part first was made up of selec- 
tions from Chopin, Rossini, Wallace, Von 
Weber and Pixis, with the choruses ‘‘ From 
Thy Love as a Father,” ‘ Unfold Ye Portals 
Everlasting,” from Gounod’s Redemption! 





> 


Books and Magazines. 





The North American Review for October is notable 
as weil for the importance of the topics treated, as for 
the eminence of its writers. The leading article, ‘Moral 
Character in Politics’, is by President J. H. Seelye, 
whose exposition of the ethical principals involved in the 
popular aleasien of candidates to high station in the 
Government must command the attention of every right- 
minded citizen. ‘‘Benefits of the Tariff System,” a seq- 
uel to the article in the September number of the “Evils 
of the Tariff System”, isa symposium consisting of three 
articles, written respectfully by John Roach, Pro. R. E 
Thompson and Nelson Dingley, Jr., who advocate the 
policy of protection of American industries with great 
ingenuity of reasoning and abundant citations of statis- 
tical facts. In addition to these most timely discussions 
of high political issues, the Review hasan article by the 
Rev. Dr Augustus Jessop entitled “Why I Wish to 
Visit America’; “The Philosophy of Conversion”, by 
O. B. Frothingham; ‘“*The Origin of Yellow Fever”, by 
Dr. C. Creighton; “Shall pe sary System be Abolish- 
ed?” by Judge Kobert Y. Hayne; ‘“The Genesis of 
Tennyson's Maud”, by Richard Herne Shepherd, and 
“The Developement of Machine Guns”, by Lieut. C. 
Sleeman. 

Barries anp Leavers or tus Crvin War.—Under 
this tithe The Century will begin with the November 
number of the present year and continue without 
intermission (if possible), a series of seperate papers, 
the object of which is to set forth, in clear and 
graphic manner, the life and spirit of the most impor- 
tant of modern military conflicts—the War for the Union. 
The main portion of the scheme will be papers of a pop- 
ular character on the great engagement of the war, by 
general officers high in command at the time, either 
upon the Union or the Confederate side. In many 
instances the contributor will be the officer of first 
command, and in every instance a participant in the en- 
gagement under consideration. For instance the battle 
of Shiloh and Vicksburgh will be described by Gen. U. 
S. Grant, who will contribute four papers to the series; 
General Beauregard will write of the First Bull Run; 
General McClellan, of Antietam; General Rosecrans, 
of Stone River, etc., etc. The passage of the Forts 
below New Orleans will be described by Admiral Porter 
and the Western Gunboat Service by Rear-Admira 
Walke, and the fight between the Monitor and the 
Werrimac by Colonel John Taylor Wood, the senior 
surviving officer of the latter vessel, Other prominent 
Confederate generals have engaged to contribute, and 
some of these contributions will be hardly less notable 
than those above mentioned. In several instances 
briefer supplementary papers will chrovical special in- 
cidents or consider special phases of an engagement. 
Personal reminicences of several of the most prominent 
military leaders, now dead, will also give variety to the 
scheme. 





Musical Gleanings. 


They have a Chinese orchestra in New York 
and they can keep it, says the Cincinnati Zn- 
quiver. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Musical Festival be- 
gan Sept. 2oth, closing on the 26th. Eight 
concerts were given, under the direction of the 
veteran conductor, Carl Ze: rahn. 


It is stated that the Howells—Henschel Opera 
is shelved for the present, the manager of the 
Bijou Theater, Boston, deciding to rely upon 
other than musical novelties the coming season. 


” 


** Only a Pansy Blossom ”’ seems to have met 
a worthy rival in its author’s latest composi- 
tion, ** Faded Pansies.”’ Musically the latter 
is far ahead of the former, and the chorus is 
one of the most effective we have ever heard. 


Walsh, the publisher, was said to have gained 
£1,500 sterling from the publication of ‘ Rin- 
aldo,”” which drew from Handel this com- 
plaint: ‘* My dear sir, as it is only right that 
we should be upon an equal footing, you shall 
compose the next opera and I will sell it.” 


A musical instrument called an ‘* Orphika,” 
made in 1795, by C. L. Rollig, of Vienna, has 
passed into the possession of a Vienna musician. 
It isa harp of keys, and it can be placed on the 
player’s lap. Compass, three octaves (E to F), 
and a thin tone is produced by the hammer 
touching wire strings. 


To the end of his professional life, Mario, 
the great tenor, could not sing certain vowels, 
and if a word occurred in an aria that con- 
tained any of them he would change it for 
what was easy to sing. A writer who knew 
him well says that he was never known to use 
the words of a song, but would string together 
a number of improvised words simply to show 
to great advantage his beautiful voice. 


Most of the famous operas of the century 
were written from 1828 to 1840, a period of 
twelve years. Here are the best: ‘ William 
Tell,” ‘* Masanielo,” ‘Fra Diavolo,” ‘* La 
Juive” (1835,) ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” ‘ Les 
Huguenots,” ‘Fille du Regiment” (1840), 
** Favorita ” 1840), ** Norma,” ‘‘Sounnambula,”’ 
* Puritani”’ (1835,) ‘‘Anna_ Bolena,”’ “ Lu- 
crezia Borgia” (1834), ‘* Elisir d’ Amore” (1832,) 
** Zampa,” ** Lucia” (1835), ** Poliuto ” (1840), 
**Saffo”’ and ‘* Guiramento.”’ 


The training of ‘‘ conductors” has been un- 
dertaken at Trinity, College, London. Why 
this most important instruction should have 
been hitherto so neglected is a matter for sur- 
prise, to say the least. Although ‘“ conduc- 
tors,”’ like poets, may be born, not made, yet 
in order to fill the position with anything like 
necessary technical accuracy, much study and 
practice is needed, A definite method of di- 
recting can be taught, and when this has-been 
acquired, an unusually gifted man can go be- 
yond its boundaries. But to begin to conduct 
ideas is to wander on in the twilight mystery, 
and to cause results of the most unexpectec 
and sad character. Too few composers are 
able to direct intelligently their own works. 


There is a scarcity of compositions for piano 
and violoncello, and even those written for 
these instruments by recognized masters are 
not the equal of their other works. For this 
an adequate cause must exist, but it is not 
easily definable. With regard to works written 
for the violin and piano, the case is very differ- 
ent, for they exhibit inspiration of a higher 
order, a fact that can hardly be set down to 
aught else than the difference in the instru- 
ments. The composer has yet to appear who 
shall gain a world-wide reputation for classical 
compositions for violoncello and piano. A 


dozen works of this character would still leave 
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the repertoire in this particular direction scarce 
enough. Composers nowadays love to work 
with masses of instruments, where color can 
be laid on as thickly as taste suggests. 


Mme. Mara knew what she was talking about 
when she advocated teaching all singers to 
play somewhat on the violin. ‘* For,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ instead of perpetually telling your pu 
pils you are flat, or you are sharp, you can 
in a moment indicate the precise amount of 
their error, by means of the finger upon the 
string.” In this expression the necessity of 
being able to distinguish smaller intervals than 
half a tone is dwelt upon, The human voice, 
like the violin string, is capable of producing 
the slightest elevation or depression of a tone ; 
hence the importance of a singer partly prac- 
ticing with the violin in lieu of the piano. The 
perception of close intervals is a gift, no doubt, 
but with due care and cultivation any one who 
aims to be a singer at all can improve a defec- 
tive ear. And the greatest aid to this is a 
stringed instrument played by a bow. 





The International Day School Singer. 


Although this new work for public schools 
and juvenile has been but recently 
published, it is meeting with the most gratify- 
ing success. We print the following from 
among the testimonials we have received dur- 
ing the last month: 


classes 


Orrice of SureRinTeNvenT or Pusric Scnoots, 
Jno. Simpson, Ph. D , Supt. of lnstruction 
Mansfield, Ohio, Sept. 5, 134 

I have examined “ The International Day School 
Singer,” prepared by Profs. Murray and Pontius and 
published by Church & Co., Cincinnati, and am free to 
say that it is an excellent work and well adapted for all 
grades in our public schools, as well as singing classes 
and institutes Many of the pieces have been thor- 
oughly tested in the class.room and are found to meet 
the wants of pupils admirably. The well known musi- 
cal reputation of the editors is a strong guarantec of its 
success, 

I confidently recommend it for use in the public 
schools on account of its cheapness, durability, and for 
the attractive variety of its selections 

Signed) JNO. SIMPSON 


Orrice or H. M. Weaver & Co., 
North Park St 

Mansfield, Sept. 6, 1894 
I am very much pleased with the “International School 
Singer.” The rudimental department is sufficiently 
comprehensive and the rote singing is a valuable feat- 
ure for little folks. The selection ot words is excellent 
Pure, good poetry, treating on all subjects most likely 
tointerest the young. The music is not “of the festive,”’ 
but sparkling, singable melodies, such as children love 
to sing, with plenty of good music for the older pupils 
The devotional and national hymns and songs are good 
features, and, t ke it allin all, it supplies a want that 
has not heretofore been met: a complete book for un- 
classified and country schools 

Truly yours, 


JNO. M. JOLLEY 


From W. T. GIFFE, 


Supt. Music in Public Schools, 
Logansport, ind 
* © From a hasty examination of your book, 


“ The International,” 1 am inclined to think u has many 
nay things in it and will compare favorably with the 
rest. 





From Principal of Musical Dept., N. W. O. Normal 
School. 
Ada. Ohio, Sept. 8, 1884 
I have just concluded a cursory examination of the 
“ International” and find it admirably adapted to the 
wants of the day school. Allow me to congratulate you 
upon the happy idea of prefacing the work with such 
beautiful rote songs. The work shows taste and dis- 
cretion in the selection of materia!. I trust that it may 
go out as an auxilliary in the great work of educating 
the youth of our land, and tbat it may gain a national 
reputation, as its merit deserves 
Yours fraternally, 
Prin. Musical Dept, N 


| J. JELLEY, 
©. Normal School. 





Granville, Ohio, September 15, 1884. 

I have examined with pleasure the copy of “ Inter- 
national” you were kind enough to send me and can 
say that the songs are really worth singing, which is a 
good deal, and that the selection and collection of 
words is the best I have ever seen in any book for the 
use of children. Yours very truly, 


E. P. ANDREWS 


VISITOR. 


| 
| 





The Trade. 


turning over musk 


The ‘apparatus for 
craze has reached Sweden » Mr. H. B. 


Lindborg has added another to the multitud 


and 


‘ 


of devices for this purpos 


A new tuning screw has 
patented in Germany which is applicable 
both grand and upright pianos. It is but littl 
more expensive than the one now in use 


been invented and 


An **improved musical instrument, cons 
ing ofa piano forte and harmonium combine 
in one case,”’ is the invention of Mr, I. Pritch 
ard, of Sherfeld English, Southampton, Eng 


land. Such instruments are old aflairs 
America. 

The International Musical Exhibition of 
1885, to be held in London, is progressit n 
its arrangements. Foreign and colonial exhil 
itors are allowed until November Ist, in which 


to make applications for space. 


American mechanical instruments are becom 
ing quite popular in England, large nun 
of them being sent over each month. Even 
the familiar singing doll has her pi re in 
which her musical viscera is exposed to the 
public gaze, in some of the popular papers and 
magazines. 

The Geo. Woods Organ Co. have made at 
assignment. The indebtedness is placed at 
about $50,000, assets, $65,000. It is said that 
the amount which can be realized from the 
assets will fall far short of paying the indebt 
edness. Bad management is the alleged cause 
of the failure. 

An exchange says: It is rather an ng t 
hear our English brethren prate a t ** pira 
cies’’ when —among the musi pu ishers—— 
there is not one—no, not one—who is guilt 
less of ‘pirating’ American pyright 
When the Americans reprint English py 
rights it is ‘* pirating.” When the English 
print American copyrights it is ‘‘repr 


ing,”’ Of course, two wrongs do not m ke 
right, and nothing will settle the questior 
but an international copyright law Until 
that is enacted the less talk of ‘pirating’ the 
better. 


The piano stool is undoubtedly a very con 


met with 


are 


There have 


mon article of furniture, yet few 
that give complete satisfaction 
been patents taken out upon st , and n 


doubt will be in the future, but not until very 
recently have these necessary articles been 
made comfortable. <A stool with a spring back 
put upon the market some time ago cannot be 
said to have solved the problem. The old 
stool raised by means of a screw is generally 
as unsteady as it should be otherwise. Or 


count of the difficulty experienced with st 


in general and in particular, the Lest artists 


prefer to use a common ordinary solid chair, 
which is at least firm and roomy enough Im 
provements are being steadily made in 
every year, but when shall we have befor: 
one that is perfect and satisfactory. 
= SS 

No, ‘‘Matron,”’ no; Patti has no babies. The 
family can’t afford ’em. When they realize 
that it would cost the youngster in the crib 


$2,000 every time he wanted his mother to 
him to sleep, cash up at the door or no 
they decided that no baby could stan 


he mortgaged the nursery. 


ing 
concert, 


1 it unless 


A reverend gentleman, addressing a school 
concert recently, was trying to ¢ nforce the idea 
that the hearts of the little ones were sinful 
and needed regulating. Taking his watch and 
holding it up he said ; ** Now, here is my watch; 


suppose it don’t keep good time ; now goes too 
fast, now too slow; what shall I do wit! ’ 


**Sell it!’’ shouted a youngster 
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The Singer Who Would Embellish. 


In the chapter called ‘**Small troubles at 
grand concerts,” in the **Grotesques de la Mu- 
sique,”’ Berlioz gives a specimen of the exer- 
tions necessary, on the part of the conductor, 
to secure the unembellished performance of an 
air by Mozart. The singer has originally pro- 
posed it, then thinks better of it, and suggests 
+6 but the parts not having been 
reverts to Mozart. At rehearsal 
the conductor gives out the air by Mozart, and 
all is ready. ‘*The singer comes forward 
and says, with her well-known irresistible 
grace, ‘I have an idea! I will sing the air 
from the ** Domino Noir.’” ‘Oh! Ah! psch! 
krrr!. Capellmeister, have you the opera 
Madame mentions, at your theatre?’ ‘No, 
what are we to do?’ ‘Then I 
suppose I must resign myself to the air by Mo- 
zart.’ ‘I think you had better.’ At last we 
begin; the canfatrice resigns herself to the 
thef-d auvre. She covers it with embroideries 
as one might have expected. The conductor 
hears somewhere within himself the former elo- 
quent exclamation, ‘*Kerr!” and turning to 
the Diva, says, in his softest voice, and with a 
smile wholly unconstrained, ‘If you sing it in 
that way you will have enemies among the 
audience, I warn you.’ ‘Do you think so?” 
‘I am sure of it.’ ‘Dear, dear! but. I 
ask your Perhaps it might be as 
well to sing Mozart exactly as it is written. I 
forgot we were in Germany. Well, I am 
ready for anything!’ ‘Thatis right; courage ; 
risk the adventure; sing Mozart with sim- 
plicity.’ There were at one time airs intended 
for singers to embellish, but asa rule these 
were written by flunkeys, and Mozart was a 
master ; 


Belraggio;” 
RE 
procured, 


sir.’ ‘Then 


advice. 


indeed some think hima great master, 
not deficient in taste.’ We begin again. The 
singer having made up her mind to drink the 
cup to the dregs, sings simply this miracle of 
expression, sentiment, passion, and style, only 
changing two bars, just for the honor of the 
calling. She has scarcely finished, when five or 
six people rush up to her, exclaiming, ‘A 
thousand thanks, Madame; with what sim- 
plicity and purity you sing! That is the true 
style in which to interpret the great master ; 
it is delicious, admirable! Ah, you under- 
Mozart!’ The conductor, apart, 
‘Krrrrr!’” What a touch that is, the two 


stand 


bars she is obliged 
du corps! 


Nobody Wanted It. 


About thirty years ago a poor little musical 
composer, very modest, and almost unknown, 
tried to sell the partition of an opera, which 
had just been produced in Paris, to some pub- 
lisher, but nobody wanted it. Perhaps one of 
the music houses would have accepted the 
partition had it not been for the illustrious 
Berlioz, who advised him not to touch it at the 
price demanded —that is to say. a sum equal 
to six hundred dollars. When the publisher 
had declined the music the young composer 
carried his manuscript to another house, but it 
was refused, simply because the first had done 
so. Strolling along the boulevard, the disap- 
pointed artist met a young gentleman named 
Choudens, a clerk in the department of State. 
To him he related his troubles, whereupon 
Choudens said: ‘* Ma foi, but it is lucky we 
met. Iam going to marry, ina few days, the 
daughter of a man who engraves music, and 
when we are married we shall start a music 
I cannot afford to pay you three 
thousand francs for your work, but I will give 
you one thousand five hundred for it, if you 
will trust me for a year.’’ The composer ac- 
cepted these terms and the work was printed. 
The name of the opera is ‘‘ Faust,” and that 
of the composer, Gounod. 


warehouse. 


to change, pour ’honneur 


Bach and His Organ. 


Not only the artist and lover, however, but 
the craftsman comes before us in the records 
of Bach’s early church organist life. He 
knew all about the technical build of the 
‘*huge house of the sounds,” and his thor- 
oughly practical specifications for the repairs 
and improvement of the organ at his next 
post, the Blasins-Kirch, at Muhlhausen, which 
is given in full, is very interesting as well in 
its provision as in its downright and dictatorial 
tone, as of a man who knew thoroughly 
what he was about and would have no 
scamping. Unfortunately even musical readers 
in England know, generally, so 
the mysteries of the organ that we fear 
quotation from this document would not 
be appreciated here; but it may be mention- 
ed, as showing how little inclined was Bach 
at this time to anything like the asceticism of 
the modern purists on the organ, that he not 
only gives special directions about the repairs 
of the ‘‘tremulant,” so that it may be regu- 
lar in its pulsations, but that he added to the 
pedal a new ‘* Glockenspiel,”’ or scale of bells, 
played by the pedal keys. What would be 
said of this in a modern church organ? There 
is a Glockenspiel stop in the Crystal Palace 
organ, and when the first organ player of the 
day presumed to introduce this at the last 
Handel Festival, in a particular bell-like pas- 
sage in Handel’s First Concerto, we remem- 
ber how the critics came down upon him, 
Bach’s former organ at Luneberg had a ‘‘Cym- 
balstern” also, a contrivance for 
cymbals in the organ, probably by a special 
pedal. Whether these additions are really in 
keeping with the genius of the instrument, 
and whether Bach himself in his older period 
of more serious organ composition, would 
have cared as much about them, of course 
may be questioms to be asked; but the fact is 
interesting as showing that organ concerts in 
the good old days were by no means the sedate 
and solemn affairs that they are often supposed 
to have been.— From the Edinburgh Review. 


striking 


re 


Pronunciation of English Names. 

The readers of the Visirror will be interest- 
ed in the following list of English names and 
their present pronunciation : 

Cholmondeley, proneunced Chumley; Ma- 
joribanks, pronounced Marshbanks; Cock- 
burn, pronounced Coburn; and Cowper pro- 
nounced Cooper. Again, Mainwaring, is 
Mannering. In Elgin and Gillott, the ‘g” 
hard; in Gifford and Nigel it is soft; in 
Johnstone the ‘‘t’”? should not be sounded. 
In Molyneaux the ‘*x” is sounded, and the 
name is pronounced Molynoox, with a very 
slight accent on the last syllable. In Vaux the 
‘*x” is sounded, but is mute in Des Vaux, and 
likewise in Devereux. In Ker, Berkeley and 
Derby the ‘‘e” has the sound of ‘‘a’’ in far. 
In Waldegrave the syllable ‘-de,” 
should be dropped, and so should the ‘‘th”’ in 
Blyth. Dillwyn is pronounced Dillun. In 
Conyngham, Monson, Monkton and Ponsonby, 
the ‘‘o” takes the sound of ‘‘u,” and Blount 
should be pronounced as Blunt, the ‘‘o”’ being 
mute. Buchan should be pronounced Buckan, 
and Beouclerk, or Beauclerc, is Boclare, the 
accent being on the first syllable. Wemyses 
should be pronounced Weems. In Hertford 
the ‘‘t”’ is elided, and the ‘‘e’”’ has the sound 
of fa” in far. Strachan should be pronounced 
Strawn ; Colquehoun is Koohoon, the accent 
being on the last syllable; Beauchamp is 
Beacham, and Coutts is Koots. Another for- 
midable name to the uninitiated is Duchesne, 
which should be pronounced Dukarn; Be- 
thune should be Beeton; and in Abargavenny, 
the ‘fav’ is not sounded, Menzies is pro- 


1s 


second 


little of 
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nounced Mynges; Knollys as Knowls; Sandys 
as Sands; Gower as Gorr; Milnes as Mills. 
Finally, Dalziel should be pronounced Dael ; 
Chartres is Charters; Glamis is Glarms; 
Geoghegan should be pronounced Gaygan ; 
and Ruthven is hiven. 


What is Congregational Singing? 





From an ‘Open Letter’? by Eugene Thayer 
in the October Century we quote the following : 
**Every body is ready with a reply, yet few 
will give a correct one. In the many churches 
where congregational singing has been attempt- 
ed, and alleged failure has been the result, the 
first essential has been lacking, namely, a con- 
gregation. A few worshipers scattered over 
an auditorium far too large for them do not con- 
stitute a congregation, A congregation is such 
a number of people as completely fills the edi- 
fice er room in which they are gathered. Five 
hundred people in some charming country 
church or chapel would at home make a con- 
gregation. The same persens in Dr. Hall’s 
church in New York city would not be a con- 
gregation at all; and their singing in the latter 
place would be practically a failure, however 
fine and effective in a church which they filled. 
If a church seats five thousand people, there 
must be five thousand people in it to have any 
congregational singing in the true and proper 
sense of the word. Singers may be likened to 
gunpowder. Condensed in the pistol, the 
thimbleful of powder may produce marked ef- 
fect; a barrelful scattered over the lawn will 
not injure him who may apply a torch to it. 
Our singers, whether choir or congregation, 
must be compact and together if we would 
realize our just expectations. Therefore let us 
not attempt congregational singing until we 
first have a congregation. This essential lack- 
ing, let us, with or without money, get a choir 
to do for us what we shall fail in attempting 
ourselves. 


EE rrr 


Asserting Their Rights. 


Much as we like to hear one artist's opinion 
of another, especially if it appears to be a 
candid opinion, still greater interest attaches 
to Berlioz’s remarks on little practical points 
seldom touched bya musician of his eminence. 
Many of these have to do with his experiences 
asa conductor, which were certainly of a varied 
nature. His very first experiment of the kind 
was conducting his own first Mass at St. Eu- 
stache, shortly after which he was asked to be- 
come conductor of a society of amateurs. 
With some misgivings he consented, thinking it 
might be good practice, and that it was as well 
to experiment 7 anima vili, The work first 
attempted was a symphony in D, by Gyro- 
witz, ** full of platitudes such as he could not 
have conceived to have been imagined by any 
tinker, hare-skin man, Roman grocer, or Nea- 
politan barber.” We give the rest in his own 
‘‘T resign myself and we begin. I 
hear a frightful discordance produced by the 
clarinets. I interrupt the orchestra, and say 
to them, ‘Gentlemen, you have taken the 
wrong piece ; we are in D, and you are play- 
ing in F.’ ‘No, sir; we have the right sym- 
phony.’ ‘Let us begin again then.’ Again 
the same discordant notes, and again I stop. 
‘But this is impossible; show me your parts.’ 
The parts are passed up. ‘/ard/eu! the ca- 
cophony is explained. Your part is written in 
F, but the clarinets are in A, so that your F 
would be unison with the D. You have taken 
the wrong instruments.’ ‘But we only have 
clarinets in C.’ ‘Well, then play a third 
lower.’ ‘But we don’t know how to transpose.’ 
‘Then, for goodness’ sake, don’t play at all.’ 
‘Par exemple! We are members of the Socie- 
ty, and have a right to play as well as the 
rest.’”—Musical Times. 


words: 











Musical Mopper. 


The most 
Candidates. 


popular fruit of the summer— 


What military officer is designated by three 
harps?—A major. 


Should a tramp be considered brave because 
he is a war-king ? Or can he lay claim to roy- 
alty because he is a thin-king. 


What is the difference between a Goddess of 
Liberty and a detective? One is always on the 
dollar, the other always on the scent. 


A member of the Kentucky legislature who 
attended a service at the Episcopal church, at 
Frankfort, was asked how he liked it, and re- 
plied; ** Purty well; I riz and fell with them 
every time.” 


** Well, well!’ said old Mrs. Gumbo, as she 
laid down her morning paper. ‘So they've 
rescued poor old Greely alive! Ido hope that 
Horace’ll take hold of the 7riune again and 
edit it sensibly, like he used ter.” 


When Patti was in San Francisco she was 
described as the greatest diva on earth, where- 
upon a professional sent her a challenge to 
swim any distance she might name for a silver 
cup! Here is an argument against phonetic 
spelling.—[ Acynote. 


” 


The ‘International Day School Singer” is 
meeting with the warmest approval from music 
teachers and school superintendents. We 
glad to know that its have been 
successful as their work in the ** International” 
seems to indicate. 


When Haydn received from the 
of Oxford a doctor’s degree, which, since 
had been conferred on four persons only, 
sent in acknowledzment a piece of music 
hibiting a perfect melody and accompaniment 
whether read from the top, the bottom, or the 
sides. 


An actress who had been well known was 
getting married, and the preacher asks: ‘* Who 
gives this woman away?’ This matter had 
not been previously arranged, and there was 
an embarrassing silence, when a young man in 
the audience stands up and answers: ‘I can, 
but I won't.” 


‘*Why,” he pleaded, ‘‘our very circum- 
stances bind us together; our similar tastes, 
our friendship, long acquaintance 

** Ves,” she replied, ‘even age could bind 
us together.” 

‘What age, dearest ?"’ he asked. 

** Mucilage,”’ answered she gluemily. 

A minute later, as he paste up and down the 
room alone, he realized that his failure was 
gumplete. —Lif. 


Music pupils and all others in any way inter- 
ested in musical matters should take some good 
musical magazine if they would keep informed 
as to what is going on in this department of 
Art and Education. We would respectfully 
suggest an investigation into the merits of the 
MusiIcAL VisiToR whose contributors are 
among the foremost musicians and writers in 
the profession. 


are 


authors so 


University 
1400, 
he 


ex- 


Little Willie Wiseboy gives promise of a ca- 
reer whose future greatness will not disappoint 
the brightest hopes of his fond parents. Yes- 
terday morning his mother asked him why he 
persisted in hanging about the room while the 
other children were out at play. He said he 
was waiting to see the pillow slip, or hear the 
bed tick, he said he knew it would produce a 
counter pane, but he wanted to see the ded spread 
itself any way; as he dodged the broom handle 
he yelled out ‘‘ I mosguito dar of soap,” he stuck 
his head in the window long enough to say: 
**Oh, ma, the poor dedstead,” 








DE PARTMENT. 
Hew Music. 


VOCAL. 
A Faded Pansy. 


Song and chorus. Companion 


to “ Only a Pansy Blossom ; by the same author, 
Frank Howard. Price 60 cts 
“What though its bloom has faded, 
Dear was the hand that gave ;" 
A much better song than the celebrated “ Pansy 


Blossom,” by the same composer, and destined to be 

come as whieh known and sung. The song is sweet 
and touching and will find a responsive chord in every 
heart. It is sung nightly in the entertainments of 
thatcher, Primrose & est’s Minstrels, by Mr. Banks 
Winter, and is always received with unbounded ap 
plause, encore after encore being demanded. The 
melody is beautiful and the chorus remarkably effective 


Sing Me the Old Song Again. Song and 
chorus. By Richard Stahl. Op. 241. Price, 30 cts 
* Deep in my memory there lingers to-day, 
Scenes of the past that have flown.” 
A beautiful song by this well known writer, fully 
equal to any that we have seen from his pen. It is 


sung in the entertainments of the Wilbur Opera ( 
this season and is giving great satisfaction. Formedium 
voices 


Song for bass 
Price, 


Upon these Locks of Snow. 


or bar.tone By Charles L. Lewis 


Good bass songs of medium range 


w) cts 


and difficulty are 


rare. We feel sure that the above song filis the bill in 
every particular It is & vod, of easy compass and quite 
easy 
The Kazoo Band. Komi song, with K azox 
Korus, Karefully Kompiled, Komposed and Kor 
rected by T. P. Westendo rf, with portraits of the 
Band. Price 0 cts 
A genuine comic song, full of fun. The chorus is 


simply immense. No light entertainment will be com 
plete this season without this song and the Kazoo 
Song 


By J. A. Adams 


w cts 


Cleveland’s Farewell. 
Price . 

A Republican Campaign Song, with a good meloay 
and popular “hits.” Sung by the great campaign vo 
calist, J. A. Adams 
Believe Me. Trio from “ Attila,” by Verdi 

rice 1 cts 

We have just added this be autiful composition to our 
“Select Trios and (Quartettes Engraved on large 
plates, eAsy to read from upon the concert stage 


When Our Old Clock Strikes Ten. Waltz, 
song and chorus. By Charles | ,ewis 
Price 5 cts 
“You must leave immediately 
When our old clock strikes ten 
The song tells the story better than we can do it, 


although we have been there and know how it is our 
selves. Get a copy and see if it tallies with your own 
experience 


Star of the Night. Trio for soprano, tenor and 
bass. By Campana Price 60 cts 
Another valuable addition to our “ Select Trios” and 


one of the most beautiful of Campana’s numerous com- 


positions 
Savior, | Come. Solo for soprano or tenor, By 
T. P. Westendorf. Price 80 cts 
A simple, sacred solo, of much beauty and merit, 


suitable for any church service. It is quite easy and 


unpretentious, but very effective 


The Rout of the Rads. Song and chorus 
Wm. B. Richardson Price . 
A Democratic campaign song, of the popular grade, 
and dedicated to the Hendricks Glee Club, of New 
Albany, Ind 


Good Night and Happy Dreams. Song 
and chorus. Words by Albert Riddle, music by 
Hubbard T. Smith. With picture title. 
Price . 

This song is dedic ated to ond sung ‘ie Mr. George 
Gale, of Barlow & Wilson's Minstrels, and has been en- 
thusiastically accepted by the public as one of ¢he songs 
of the season, and the public displays unusually good 
taste in doing so, for the song is very pleasing and 
pretty. 


Blaine, Logan, Victor 
Words and music by J. M 


By 


5 cts 


. 40 cts 


Song and chorus 


olley. Price . . 35 cts. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


| Snow Drop Waltz. 5Sm.l 


The Plumed Knight of Maine. Song and 


chorus. Words and music by wel 
Price cts 
Iwo Republican Campaign Songs, for popular use, 
of the usual grade of difficulty and compass. [oth have 
good, strong < horuses 
God Save the King. Temperance song and 
chorus. Words and music by A. M. Bruner 
Price 10 ets 
* Dedicated to the loyal supporters of St. John ane 
Daniel, who dare to vote as they pray A stir 
temperance song, useful on all occasions where tem] 
ance music ts required Though d sted to the ten 
perance Presidenti.| ndidates, it is ta politi 
song 
Only a Letter. Ballad. Words by Mrs. Eliza 
Kiralfy, music by Arnold Kiralfy Picture tith 


Price 40 ct 


A ballad of much merit, easy and pl asing g in 
the popular entertainments of the world-renowi « 
Kiralfys For soprano or tenor, 

She Caught Me for All ! was Worth. 
Serio-comic song an horus Nord by Albert 
Ridde, music by Hubbard G. Smith Price 0 cts 

This song is dedicated to and sung by Mr. George 
Wilson, of Barlow & Wilson's Minstrel It isa song of 


the times and cannot fail of becoming well knows 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Cleveland, Hendricks and Reform. 
Democratn campaign march. By Adoiph I’f er 
Price ‘ t 

A spirite 
erable merit 
practice 

Campaign March. By W. H. Pontius 


Price 0 


We shall Win. Qx«stdkstep. By W. H. Ponti 


rice 


d march, of moderate 


As a teaching piece 


Iwo good marches by Mr. P 
after the present campaign is ended They 
popular grade difhe They area 


for brass bands 


ntius that ¢ 


as t ulty 


Ahrem 


A poe grade 
carefully marked for young players 


Price 0 cts 


waltz of the 2d 


The Picnicers. A humoresque galop, by Bar- 
} r 


clay al Price t 


A lively composition of a humorou 
about the 3d gerade of difficulty and exceedingly pleas 
ing It should | playe 
tended 

We 
natt 


Polacca Brillante. 
rice 


1 rapidly to get 


the following to the “Inter 
choice pic s for 


added 
new set of 


he ave just 
nal,” our 


‘*The Harp that Once, and 
O’More. Willie Pape. Op. 52 Sth gra 
Piece ct 

Valse Brillante. lLysberg. © 


rice 


Rory 


le 


Bohemian Girl. Balf d grade, Pri 


Polka de la Reine. Jj. Raff. (; 
Price #) 
Vacation Waltzes. By Charles McHenry 
Price 0 cts 

Of the ad grades of difficulty titable f 


teaching, parlor playing or dancing pury 


and 


PIANO DUETS. 


Tannhauser. (rand Mar Beyer. Op. 156 
*rice ot t 

Rhapsodie Hongroise. No. 2, Liszt Ar 
ranged by Bendel Pri $1.50 


PIANO STUDIES. 


Progressive Studies in Execution. 
‘oreign hngering oeschhor Price ¢ ) 


FOR BRASS BAND. 


Blaine, Blaine, Blaine of Maine. March 
Ray 
Quickstep. (Introducing airs of The Shamrock 
brought from old Erin” and “‘Ole Thompson's 
Mule.” Westendorf 
March to the White House. Arranged by 


Walston 
Address, 


Send for price lists and circulars 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 


Cincinnati, O 
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WAYING BANNERS. 
MARCH BRILLANTE. 


PRIMO. 
Tempo di Marcia. J.J. GALLAHER. 
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F, SPETH, 
OPTICIAN, 


249 Walnut Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Microscopes, Magnifiers. 
Opera Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spectacles, and 
Optical Goods 
Generally. 


Prize METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO, 


—sY— 


KARL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapellmeister, Leipzig. 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. 
Theodor Kullak, Berlin. 


THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, $2.00 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
Cincinnati, ©. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE 
IN TOUC Combines lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FI NISH °orkmanshiD design and best 





bp ——— volume with purity and 
swee 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifally Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Practical 
Piano School, 


FOR 
Systematic Instruction in all Branches 


of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


Prorgssors In THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly —— and has the hearty endorsement of such 
men as Auber, Thomas, bee hen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, ‘the achners, Ressiger, 
Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, and a 
host of other musical dignitaries, besides that of the 
most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- 


ae Price, including postage, $3.00. 


Be sure tc ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 
EDITION. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
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HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 
Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warereoms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., General Agents, 
CINCINNATI, 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 








IN TONE | cawecttetcncncanciascity, ond 
IN TOUCH Cotiancy. er dectes cnt tact 
IN FINISH Cembusss cegutite! deien an 


AMBERGQ’S 


Cabinet Letter Files. 


For firms and in:ividuals having a correspondence of 
ten or more Ictters per day, the use of an Amberg 
Cabinet Letter File would make it indispensable. For 
further particulars and catalogue, address A. A. 


AMBERG, care of 
CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 
These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 


their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 


Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 


In all Styles, for Home and Church use 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 





1 Tee... ae OE puctty ond 


IN TOUCH —- lightness, elasticity, and 


Combinas beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


IN FINISH 
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CHURCH & CO.’S 


MEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and s« nd Vi 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano rhe first Vio 
part contains all the melody 


INSTRUMENTATION. 
Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first an , 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets. Trom! 


first and second French Horns, "Cello, I 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


with 
; first and 


arge ar 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clanonet, Trombone and Piano-Forte 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin and Piano 25 Cents 
Violin, Cornet and Piano 35 
‘irst Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, C lari net, 

Bass and Piano 40 
@ Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 
Piano . 40 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) includ ling 
Piano 50 
55 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
Piano 65 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) inc luding 
Piano a daa ‘ 75 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. cach 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
3 Large $2.00 *‘* 
Send for list of pieces now “ready. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Combines volume with purity and 
sweetnes 

Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
pliancy 

Combines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


The Chapel. 


A special collection of Sacrep Mi 





sic for female 


voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ 

‘he music of this collection is all very choice, not 

| difficult, and especially adapted to church uses The 

| set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size Much of 

} the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir 


| 
| 


| 





cular giving list of pieces, auth: 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE ETUDE. 


A Monthly Musical Publication 


PIANISTS AND 


OF THE 


yrs and price 


TEACHERS 

PIANO FORTE. 

Subscription, $1.00 a Year. Single Copy, 25 cis 
A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


HE ETUDE is not a general musical monthly, but 
specifically a Piano-Forte Journal It has 16 


pases, which are of sheet-music size, printed on regu 
ar sheet-music paper. It contains Finger Exercises 
Studies, Extended Etudes, which are closely edited 


and annotated with minute directions how they should 
be studied. These technical exercises are the promi 
nent feature of the publication, besides there are pages 
of valuable reading matter relating to the Piano-Forte 
editorials, translations, contributions, current pian¢ 
forte news, etc. 

Re Send 5 cents and receive a specimen copy wit 
circular containing premiums 


Editor and Publisher, 
THEODORE PRESSER, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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WM. KNABE & CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Sole Agents, No. 66 W. Fourth St.. Cincinnati, O. 


Pure Delight somthing New for Male Voices. JUST PUBLISHED! 
supay scxoons, THE GLEE SINGER HARVEST BELLS 


A Collection of Choice Music No. 2. 
GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 
ta ee A NEW COLLECTION OF 


The unprecedented sale of “ PURE DELIGHT” | MALE VOICES, RELIGIOUS SONGS 


is a sufficent testimonial of its merits 
pages with the good words said of it by teachers and | caiadiineiigiuea 
superintendents who have fully tested its merits. | $ pens 


its NEW FEATURES have met with hearty ap- Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc, SABB A TET scrtoonms 


proval. They are as follows: 





INTERLUDES in many songs instead of extra | peene eal Ser 
verses printed at the end; the words of the standard IN GREAT VARIETY. 


songs at the left on some of the pages and the music IN PRAYER AND REVIVAL MEETINGS. 


FULL at the right—an arrangement most convenient for J UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, etc 
. 


the player and for those singers who for any reason de- Ithasa — ay ya new gt ee gers Ae ene 

8 he notes. They are the choicest of the old favorites, without whic no | » 1 
oo ee _— book would be complete It has ‘unusual variety, both By W. E. PENN and J. M. Ht NT. 
Anthems and Prayer Responses, and in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 





found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: Most of the pieces in this have been tested before 


Scripture Responsive Readings, “From grave to gay, large audiences, and have been selected because of 
| From lively to severe. 3 . 4 
their great popularity with the real lovers music, and 
especially the children. 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid, Price, 30 cts. each, by mail, postpaid. 
Rev. W. H. PEARCE & LEWI/S MILLER, Esq., | JOHN CHURCH & CO., 83.00 a Dozen, by express, not prepaid. 
Pres, Chautauqua 8, 8, Assembly, Cincinnati, 0. JOHN CHURCH & Co., 


There are also some | a Cincinnati, 0. 
sshmui espns, Weomsps vnonesees| THE GUITARIST, | Democratic Campaign Music. 


ne iatter Preparee by two of the most able Sunday- | Price, 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 
School workers in the land, 





men pages, but it will be like sending a few bricks to Cleveland and Hendricks Sengster, Con- 
show a house. It is far better to send us twenty-five taining spirited music, good words, telling hits, 
cents (or postage stamps to that amount) for the boole ; , biographical sketches of Cleveland and Hendricks, 
itself for examination. The old hymn says: A Splendid Collection of Vocal Music and full instructions for the organization of Cam- 
“There is a land of pure delight, for the GUITAR. paign C lubs, and a constitution for the same. 
Where saints immortal reign.” Price 10 cts per copy ; $1.00 per dozen. 
What Pastor, Superintendent or Leader would not soa a Cleveland and Victory. ye Chorus, with 
like to see PURE DELIGHT in his Sunday-School “The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, portrait of Cleveland. By T. P Westendorf. 
We believe that wish will be gratified in more senses | together with the most popular standard music, ar- PeUNO. i.e 4.6 ew Ciewd oles. ed Bk eee 40 cts. 


ranged by skillful musicians, making this collection This is a reusies eines sean. ahiké ‘ote 
one of the best yet issued for this favo~ite instrument. & pag 8, good, strong 


Regular price of book, 35 cts. by mail | The book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with | ™arch movement to the melody, and a stirring chorus. 
postpaid. $3.60 a doz, by express, large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth. | Cleveland Grand March, for Piano. By Sidney 
eharges not prepaid. | : Ryan With Portrait. Price,..... o - »- @Mcts. 
Price, $1.50.—— A good, strong march; not difficult, but brilliant, 


than one if the work is adopted. 





JOHN CHURCH & CO, seu eeuun aia aoe f aaa 


‘ ; ° Published b 
Cincinnati. 0 | JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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